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ON A BICYCLE IN THE STREETS OF LONDON 


BY SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY 


A NEw sport has lately been devised by the drivers of hansom cabs. 
It consists of chasing the lady who rides her bicycle in the streets 
of the metropolis. If not so athletic a pastime as polo, the pursuit 
on wheels of alien wheels surmounted by a petticoat which ‘ half 
conceals, yet half reveals’ the motive power within, appears to 
afford these ingenuous persons exactly that exhilarating and 
entrancing sensation without which no Englishman finds life 
worth living, and which apparently is to the heart of the cabby 
what salmon-fishing, golf, shooting the rocketting pheasant, 
hunting the fox, or, in fine, what war, that highest expression 
of sport, can be to those who are usually called ‘the leisured 
classes.’ 

I am given to understand that so far the scoring is altogether. 
on the side of the pursuer. He has bagged, we are told, many 
ladies whose mutilated or decapitated forms have been hurried 
into silent and secret graves at the instance of the great Bicycle 
Boom. Their relatives, we hear, have laid them to rest quietly in 
back gardens until such time as they can realise what shares 
they possess in cycling companies. But whether this be true 
or not—and, after all, the evening papers must live !—if the 
harmless necessary Hansom cabman has gained a new pleasure, 


he has had to pay for it like a prince; for his former attached 
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and confiding fares, instead of reposing in the comfortable recesses 
of his vehicle, are now—stout and thin, short and tall, old and 
young—all alike vigorously ankle-pedalling just on ahead of his 
empty and sorrowing cab and right under the fore-feet of his 
horse. Small wonder, indeed, if he be jealous and sore; and, 
moreover, it must be admitted that this is one of the irritating 
habits which the cyclist, male and female, shares with certain of 
the other lower animals—to wit, with the dog, as everyone knows 
who has had the anxious blessing of the latter’s society in the 
streets. The way in which he will cross a crowded thoroughfare, 
mildly beaming round, enjoying the morning air, deaf to remon- 
strance, within a hair’s breadth of a sudden and awful end, is 
enough to turn the best Auricomous Fluid, even, to snow. But 
I wander from my tale, which is not that of a dog, but of a 
bicycle. 

Having now been the quarry of the Hansom cabman for nearly 
a year, and having given him several exciting runs, I cannot help 
feeling that cycling in the streets would be nicer, to use a mild 
expression, if he did not try to kill me; although the pleasure 
which danger always affords to a certain class of minds would 
be considerably lessened. I should like to say here, as seriously 
as I am able, that surely it is not right to insult a woman who 
conforms to the law, to the rule of the road, molests no one, and 
dresses in accordance with the custom which decrees that she shall 
at once be distinguishable from those who fondly, yet not without 
an uneasy lurking suspicion of their true position, claim to be her 
masters. The English public requires a great deal of educating, 
and as in the days of one’s youth certain dates had repeatedly to 
be dinned into our reluctant ears, so this many-headed grown-up 
child needs to have certain facts placed before him over and 
over again until at last his eyes are opened, and behold! he 
sees. 

Prejudice against this kind of locomotion for women has raged 
acutely, but is now fairly on the wane, and it is only in very out- 
of-the-way streets that one now meets with any expressions of 
disapproval stronger than ‘ Trilby!’ even from those frivolous and 
irresponsible persons who have been keeying the feast of St. 
Lubbock, not wisely, but too well, or doing that which in France 
is called féter le Lundt. 

Riding on a track began to bore me as soon as I had learnt 
to balance, but I remained steadily practising in the modified 
seclusion of the Queen’s Club, where I was taught, until I could 
turn easily, cut figures of eight, get on and off quickly on either 
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side, and stop without charging into unwelcome obstacles. This 
done, burning to try my fate in traffic, and yet as nervous as a 
hare that feels the greyhound’s breath, I launched my little 
cockleshell early one Sunday morning in July into the stormy 
oceans of Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, and Park Lane, on my 
way to visit a sick friend who lived about four miles off, beyond 
Regent’s Park. The streets were really very clear, but I shall 
never forget my terror. I arrived in about two hours, streaming 
and exhausted, much more in need of assistance than the invalid 


STEADY PROGRESS 


I went to console. Coming home it was just as bad; I reached 
my house about three o’clock and went straight to bed, where I 
had my luncheon, in a state of demoralisation bordering on 
collapse. I only recount this adventure in order to encourage 
others who may have had the same experience as myself, 
but who, unlike me, may not have tried to conquer their ner- 
vousness. 

What cured my fear was the purchase of a little shilling book, 
called, I believe, ‘Guide to Cycling,’ wherein it is written that 
cycles are ‘vehicles within the meaning of the Act.’ I then 
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realised that I had an actual legal existence in the roadway, that 
my death by lawless violence would be avenged, and that I was 
not, what I had hitherto felt myself to be, like the lady, hated 
both of gods and men, who 


‘Cast the golden fruit upon the board '— 


T mean, my cycle on the streets— 
‘ And bred this change.’ 


Yes, I had as good a right to my life as even my arch-enemy 
the hansom, or my treacherous companion the butcher’s cart. I 
and my machine were no longer like a masterless dog, and, if we 
were scouted from the pavement, at least we would take modestly 
but firmly, if need be, our proper breathing room in the road. 
From this moment my attitude towards hansoms was, in the 
classic words of ‘ Punch,’ ‘Also schnapp ich meine finger in deinem 
face.’ Cautious and alert, I merrily proceeded on my way, using 
my bicycle as a means of doing my morning shopping or other 
business. I found that my experience in driving an exceedingly 
naughty pony in a cart in town stood me here in very good stead, 
my eye being fairly educated to pace and distance ; and soon I 
learnt to judge of the breadth of my handle-bars almost to an 
inch, and of the habits and probable proceedings of the various 
vehicles by which I was surrounded, with nothing, apparently, 
but my wits and nerve between me and destruction. 

Drivers of hansoms have various ways of inflicting torture on a 
fellow-creature, one of which is suddenly and loudly to shout out 
‘Hi!’ when they have ample room to pass, or when you are only 
occupying your lawful position in a string of vehicles. Also, they 
love to shave your handle-bars and wheels, passing so close that 
if you swerve in the slightest--which, if you are possessed of 
nerves, you are too likely to do—it must bring you to serious 
grief. They are also very fond of cutting in just in front of you, 
or deliberately checking you at a crossing, well knowing that by 
so doing they risk your life, or, at any rate, force you to get off. 

I myself always ride peaceably about seven or eight miles an 
hour, and keep a good look-out some way ahead, as by that means 
you can often slip through a tight place or avoid being made into 
a sandwich composed of, let us say, a pedestrian who will not, 
and an omnibus which cannot, stop. 

As regards the comparative demerits of omnibuses and 
hansoms, I am reminded of the old riddle, ‘Why have white 
sheep more wool than black ones?’ The answer is, ‘ Because there 
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are more of ‘em!’ But not only are omnibuses fewer in number, 
but the drivers thereof are very bons princes ; and, as they are great, 
so are they merciful. We ladies are not the kind of game at 
which they fly; for, although we are told that the inside places 
in these conveyances are all filled by countesses and duchesses 
nowadays, while the outside is covered by the younger members 
of their families, the aristocratic votaries of the wheel are in too 
small a minority to occasion the companies any anxiety except as 
to the social ton of their venture. 

Many a time when I first began to ride in traffic have I 
meekly escorted an omnibus in a crowded thoroughfare, Renkin 
for the shelter it afforded 
from the wild and skir- 

- mishing jungle round 

me, and feeling like what 

I may perhaps describe 

as a dolphin playing 

round an ocean liner. 

Many acts of courtesy 

have I received at diffi- 

cult crossings from hard- 

worked men, to whom 

pulling up their horses F 

must have beenaserious 

inconvenience. Indeed, 

on one occasion I might 

have been killed but 

for the consideration of 

a driver. In trying to 

turn down Sloane Street 

from Knightsbridge I 

found myself wedged in 

between an omnibus 

and a large van, the for- 

mer going down, the 

latter coming up, on 

opposite sides of that SHOPPING 

very narrow piece of 

road. They had both been standing, and at the moment of 
my appearance each pulled out from the kerb in a slanting 
direction. I was thus fairly caught in a trap, as I had already 
turned the corner; but, not having time to faint or go into 
hysterics, I thought it best to catch the nearest omnibus horse by 
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the bit and try to stop him. I cannot think now how I contrived 
to do this without a fall; but, in all the confusion of the moment, 
I distinctly recollect sitting on my bicycle, holding the horse’s 
head, and turning round to thank the driver for checking his 
festive team while I got away unhurt. My life was safe, it is 
true; but what is life if your new white gloves are ruined? 
Such, alas! was my melancholy condition, and all because omnibus 
companies will not pay proper attention to the cleaning of bits. 
I had not the heart to reproach the driver, who, after all, like the 
American pianist, had 
done his best; but I 
felt like a friend of 
mine, who was ship- 
wrecked off the coast 
of Mull, and who, 
when I offered him my 
warmest congratula- 
tions on not being 
drowned, replied in 
these words: ‘Yes, it 
was rather a nuisance. 
T lost a favourite paper- 
cutter, and, what’smore, 
got my boots wet.’ Be 
this as it may, I have 
avoided the turning 
from Knightsbridge into 
Sloane Street ever since. 
It is one of the most — 
dangerous in London, 
not excepting the three 
Circuses — Piccadilly, 
Regent, or Oxford— 
where, at least, people are on the qui vive, and are looking out 
for squalls from all points of the compass. 

To my mind, the great accomplishment for the cyclist in traffic 
is to be able to ride steadily, without too much wavering of his 
front wheel, at a very slow pace, so as to avoid getting off, and 
then with quick eye and judgment to make a dash where he 
sees his opportunity, never forgetting to look some distance 
ahead so as to avoid stoppages. In these cases, like all others, 
prevention is better than cure. 

Another word I should like to say. For riding in the streets 
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it is most essential to have one hand free, and therefore to be 
able to guide your bicycle with one hand; but acrobatic per- 
formances, such as riding without using either hands or feet down 
inclines in crowded streets, or with both feet on one side, or with 
your face to the hind wheel, as one man managed to do, are 
entirely to be discouraged. 

How I admired at first the graceful way in which a gentle- 
man, very tall, and well known in royal and social circles, took 
off his hat and bowed to his acquaintances on the pavement! I 
even envied the more humble individual whom I saw blowing his 
nose with reckless violence in Piccadilly ; but now it seems to me 
that to fall would be impossible, even if I tried, and this is really 
the only frame of mind in which it is safe to bicycle in the 
streets of London. 
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A DAY WITH THE PESHAWAR VALE . HOUNDS 


BY FULLER WHISTLER (LATE MASTER) 


Towarps the close of the season the P.V.H. were advertised to © 
meet on a particular Saturday morning, at a place called Gurrhi 
Sirdar, on the Nowshera-Peshawar road. This was not in the 
best part of our country, but the meet had been arranged to suit 
the convenience of the Bengal cavalry officers stationed at Now- 
shera 

Early on the morning in question my bearer awoke me, and 
even as I returned from the land of dreams I noticed that his 
melancholy tone of voice had a more than usually lugubrious ring 
in it. 

‘Hullo! What’s wrong with you this morning, Jubilee?’ I 
said, for to this name had he answered since entering my service. 
It was not altogether appropriate to his temperament; but I 
had engaged him in the year 1887, and as he then told me his 
name was Jubbibalah, it soon got shortened into the more pro- 
nounceable Jubilee. 

Huddled up in a blanket, he replied to my question in still 
sadder tones: ‘Ah, Sahib, there was plenty rain kul-rhat (last 
night), and your servants are cold.’ 

‘Ripping!’ I exclaimed, springing out of bed; ‘that should 
give us a good scent to-day.’ 

The melancholy one only replied with a sound between a groan 
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and a shiver, and, feeling that he would not participate in my 
joy, I hurried outside into my verandah. 

Sure enough, there was a sweet, refreshing smell of rain. The 
Maréchal Niel roses hung heavy with moisture from the roof of 
the verandah, and the croak of unseen but rejoicing frogs re- 
sounded from all sides. Though it had cleared up, the sky was 
still overcast, and there was every prospect of a cool and pleasant 
day. With spirits raised as much as Jubilee’s had recently been 
depressed, I hurried up with my toilet, and should have been 
dressed in an incredibly short time had I not been delayed by a 
struggle with my boots. These required some coaxing and a 
liberal application of French chalk before I was well in them, 
owing to my having recently become acquainted with the depth 
of the Shah Alum river. Having at length got them on, I 
adjourned to C——’s sitting-room, he and I occupying the same 
bungalow. I found him up and ready for breakfast, so, after 
mutual congratulations on the propitious change in the weather, 
we were soon hard at work on some excellent eggs and bacon. 


SPINNING ALONG 


Breakfast finished, we strolled across to the mess to get our 
flasks and cigar cases filled. Here we found K — , our hard- 
riding Captain, just mounting his hunter, which he was going to 
ride on to the meet. Two or three subalterns were inside, still 
busy with their breakfast, but ready for an immediate start as 
soon as that was disposed of. 

Telling them to hurry up, for I thought Gurrhi Sirdar was 
a sure find, I filled my flask with a mixture of whisky and 
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ginger wine, which I had found on previous occasions very com- 
forting after swimming the Shah Alum or its tributaries. I went 
outside, and found C—— just getting into his dogcart. 

He and I generally drove to the meets together, and as a rule 
managed to raise a tandem for the purpose out of our com- 
bined stables. On this particular morning our best team had 
been harnessed, a fast grey polo mare of C——’s being in the 
shafts, and a smart little grey of mine doing duty as leader. 

Having donned our ‘ poshtins’ (leather coats lined with sheep- 
skins) as covert coats, and wrapped a camel-hair rug around our 
knees, for the morning was bitterly cold, we told the saises to 
‘let em go,’ and were soon spinning away down the mall at a good 
ten miles an hour. As I held the ribbons this morning, C—- 
took the horn, and gave a rousing blast or two whenever we 
passed the bungalow of a fellow-sportsman in case anyone should 
have overslept himself. However, the fresh morning had apparently 
imbued all alike with special keenness, for we got no response. 

On getting clear of the cantonments on to the grand trunk 
road leading past the huge fort, which was situated on the out- 
skirts of the native city, we quickened our pace, and soon over- 
took some of the more backward sportsmen as they jogged gaily 
along to the meet. As we turned the next corner the road, which 
now lay straight and level before us, was dotted at intervals with 
riders and one or two dogcarts, and it soon became evident that 
there would be a big muster, even if the sportsmen from Now- 
shera did not put in an appearance. 

There was a very fair percentage of pink coats, but the 
majority of the riders were turned out in polo boots, or ‘rat- 
catching’ garb. Our fast little tandem quickly forged ahead, so 
that we arrived at the meet with some ten minutes to spare, and 
were glad to see a group of chargers from Nowshera, which had 
been sent on for our cavalry friends. 

The hounds were there, too, so let us spend our spare ten 
minutes in looking them over. What first catches one’s eye is 
the conspicuous figure of the kennel huntsman. This man, quite 
« character in his way, deserves a short description. He was a 
Hindu, Kanhai by name, of very low caste, and of a spare but 
wiry figure. He was dressed in a well-cut pink coat, a hunts- 
inan’s cap, brown cord breeches, and top boots. But he did not 
stop there, for he also wore a good pair of dog-skin gloves, and 
his clean-shaven face was set off by a spotless collar and well- 
tied cravat—the contrast between these and his shiny black face 
being very remarkable. 
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So far so good, but he was mounted on a weedy-looking bay 
and white skewbald country-bred. This steed [had bought cheap 
out of an ekkah, when I first took over the mastership of the 
hounds, as a makeshift for one of the hunt horses which was 
lame; and I meant Kanhai only to use it when he was exercising 
the hounds. He, however, had’ become so smitten with the 
charms of the skewbald that I had allowed him to ride him as 
one of his mounts, and I soon discovered that he was generally 
handy when wanted if riding this horse, though seldom available 
when mounted on another. 


KANHAI 


Now for the hounds. This morning I had 16} couple out, 
and if they were not such a level-looking lot as one would 
desire, I have no hesitation in saying that they were uncommonly 
useful. Most of them had been brought out at different times 
from the leading packs at home, and there were some grand 
hounds among them; but some of them had been bred in the 
Peshawar kennels, and four couple had been bought in the country. 
To complete the establishment, C of my regiment and the 
Hunt Secretary acted as whips in the field, and of course Kanhai 
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was utilised as a third. C—— and I had scarce mounted our 
hunters when the field began to turn up. We were both riding 
country-breds, and felt serenely happy because this morning we 
had our favourite hunters out. C ——’s was an everlasting grey, 
with a good turn of speed, which never carried much flesh, and 
pulled all day from start to finish. Mine was a very different 
animal, being a sweet-tempered bay mare standing about fifteen 
hands, a beautiful jumper, and fairly fast. 

But time is up, and the field has assembled, though one or two 
stragglers may still be seen hurrying along in the distance. As 
we move off I recognise the familiar figure of the sporting 
Commissioner, the General, with his wife and a lady friend, 
the Colonel, and five other officers of the Bengal Cavalry from 
Nowshera ; and besides these are some forty representatives of the 
various regiments stationed in Peshawar. 

As we approach our covert, a biggish stretch of high sugar 
cane, I grieve to see that some natives are at work cutting it down, 
though at present they have not made much impression on it. 
I had been informed by my native chuprassie that it was a sure 
find, so was naturally disappointed at the thought that it had 
been disturbed. However, trotting off to where the natives are 
at work, we begin drawing away from them. A whimper from 
Ruby, shortly followed by the deep notes of Gameboy, soon pro- 
claim that a jackal is on foot, and almost immediately afterwards 
a shrill view holloa from C -——, stationed at the far end, tells us 
our ‘jack’ has gone away. Galloping up to C——,I blow my 
horn for all I am worth, and get all the hounds quickly on 
the line. Then ensues such a burst of music as dispels any 
lingering doubts as to the quality of the scent, and away stream 
the beauties across the open, leaving Gurrhi Sirdar immediately 
behind them. Some of the field, not expecting such a quick find, 
are still on the wrong side of the sugar cane, but about a dozen 
who had been attending strictly to business got off on equal terms 
with C—— and myself. 

Our bold ‘jack’ is taking us across some lovely looking open 
country, and I begin to think, as I gallop along, that Dilazak,. 
with its big jhil of grass and rushes, though some five miles off, 
must be his point. The country, stretching level and open before 
us, looks in places green and pleasant to the eye. But that very 
greenness I do not like, for I well know it betokens irrigated fields 
and the tender shoots of rice. Skirting, therefore, a little to my 
right, I select a harder, browner-looking line of going, and almost 
as I do so I see the foremost riders on my left already in difficulties 
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on the irrigated land, their horses floundering about up to their 
hocks in the soft ground. 

Still the hounds drive on, straight as an arrow, and there is no 
time to linger. There is a burning scent, and the going where I 
am is good enough; as my mare flies the first obstacle, a thin 
hedge of thorns, I feel that she is as fit as a fiddle, and rejoice in 
the prospects of a good run. C , K , and the Cavalry 
Colonel having skirted the paddy fields are alongside me, and 
the Colonel shouts to me, ‘Glorious this, but there’s nothing to 
jump!’ 

‘There will be too much for some of us presently,’ I say, ‘ if 
the jack makes good his point, for there is a big “ gridiron” in 
front of us.’ 

‘The deuce there is!’ says the Colonel, and we relapse into 
silence. 

To those who are unacquainted with the Peshawar country 
I may explain that a ‘gridiron’ is the-name applied to an 
artificial drainage or irrigation work made by the Sikhs. These 
gridirons may consist of any number of deep ditches, running 
parallel with one another, and separated by an equal number of 
banks. 

There is one famous gridiron in the district called the ‘ Seven 
Sisters,’ composed, as the name implies, of seven ditches and 
seven banks, and of course quite impassable for a horse. But 
the more usual number of ditches is from two to four. Now, 
though I knew there was a ‘gridiron’ in front of us, it was only 
from hearsay, as we had never ridden this line of country before, 
and I was therefore ignorant of the number of ditches and banks 
it was made up of. 

Our ‘jack,’ who only got away just ahead of the hounds, must 
ere long have found they were pressing him rather uncomfortably, 
for now his mind seems to waver as to whether he will be able to 
reach the welcome shelter of the Dilazak reed-beds, or whether 
he shall look for a refuge closer to hand. Anyhow, whatever 
the reason, he now swings rather right-handed and heads towards 
the village of Wadpuggur. 

With a sigh—is it one of relief?—I mutter to myself, ‘We 
sha’n’t have the gridiron after all.’ But I reckoned without my 
host, for scarce are the words out of my mouth when the hounds 
swing back slightly to the left again, and once more we are riding 
straight towards Dilazak. A minute later, and the hounds meet 
an obstacle. See, they are jumping! One has leapt short, and 
has disappeared. He is in the ‘ gridiron’! 

No. XII. VOL. III. c 
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‘Sit down, gentlemen!’ I shout; ‘’ware gridiron !’ 

It is an exciting moment. We can now see the first ditch, 
but the bank on the landing side conceals all else beyond. How 
many ditches are there, and how deep are they ? 

Some of us will doubtless be able to answer this before long. 
But now, in blissful ignorance, the Colonel, K——, C——, a 
cavalry sub., and myself charge forward abreast. We are all 
nearly level, though some ten or fifteen yards separate one from 
another. So much I see, then have eyes for no one else. My 
mare pricks up her ears, we put on more pace, for the ditch 
yawns wide before us; then she makes a gallant spring, and we 
are on the first bank ; another spring follows almost like lightning 
—indeed, I scarce feel the mare’s feet strike the bank—again we 
are in mid-air, then reach the second bank; and now my heart 
rejoices, for there are ‘ no more rivers to cross.’ 

The gridiron is behind me ; and as my brave little mare settles 
into her stride again, I look to my left. There is K—— sailing 
along ; but where, and oh where, are the others ? 

I glance behind me, and catch sight of the gallant Colonel’s 
face peering over the nearest bank. The rest of him is hidden 
from view, for though he is still on his horse, both are in the 
second ditch, and he cannot find a way out. As I gallop on I see 
a riderless horse. It is the cavalry sub.’s. I cannot help wondering 
which ditch the sub. is in, or what has become of C——, but of 
course cannot stop to niake inquiries. 

Our quarry, having taken us over this formidable obstacle, now 
runs parallel with it and straight towards Wadpuggur. This 1 
afterwards learn is a godsend to that part of the field which was 
behind, for at Wadpuggur they find an easy way through the 
gridiron. On reaching the outskirts of the village a slight check 
ensues, but by casting forward beyond it we again hit off the 
line, and run hard across barren-looking country, where there is 
not a vestige of covert. Having crossed this we reach some 
fields where sugar khets have but recently been cut, and this 
was, no doubt, our jackal’s hoped-for refuge. This failing him, 
he runs straight on to the village of Boodni; and here the 
hounds throw up, after a fast and pretty run of thirty-seven 
minutes. 

The jack must have crept into some hovel or dirty cowshed, 
for we could make no more of him, and reluctantly had to give 
him up. The pace had throughout been too much for many of 
the field, and it was only a few country-breds that had success- 
fully negotiated the ‘ gridiron.’ I believe the Walers and Arabs 
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had all fared badly there, the majority being caught in the second 
ditch. There were thus only about a dozen up at the finish, 
C——, to my astonishment, being one of them, for I thought he 
had been left behind in the ditch. ‘I did pay it a short visit,’ he 
said, ‘ but, not caring for my quarters, I came on again.’ 

Further explanation he would not give, and even now I cannot 
understand how, if he got in, he managed to get out again so 
quickly. 

With a much diminished field we now jogged on to Dilazak, 
and on our way to it were joined by Kanhai and two or three 
others. The former told me they had been looking for us some 
time, and were then on their way to Dilazak, thinking that even 
if our jack did not take us there we should eventually go to draw 
his jhil. He had been thrown out, he said, by the gridiron; he 
had made a long détour to a crossing he knew of, and when he 
reached it he lost sight of the hounds and never found them again. 

On our arrival at Dilazak we entered the jhil at the end where 
it meets the Shah Alum, and drew it down wind and away from 
the river. The high reed-beds offer a snug retreat to the wily 
jackal, and I do not remember ever drawing it blank. Nor was 
it tenantless to-day, for when the hounds were about half 
through it a stout jack was viewed away. We were so close on 
him that, turning his back on the river, he boldly faced the open, 
heading for Chubba, in the direction of Peshawar. 

Scent was breast high, and the hounds simply raced across 
the open fields, striving for supremacy as they ran. Not one was 
left behind in the jhil, though I noticed two sportsmen were the 
wrong side of it and would lose a good deal of way by having to 
go round. We were now in a lovely bit of country where the 
going was sound and springy, the land having been rendered 
elastic, but not heavy, by the previous night’s rain. The sun 
had not shone forth all day, and consequently the scent was as 
good as it had been in the early morning, a bit of luck which we 
seldom experienced at Peshawar. 

As our quarry still went on in the direction of Chubba, I knew 
we should soon have to get over a stream which crossed our 
route. I did not anticipate any mishap here, however, for I had 
often jumped it before, as we were now in well-known country 
again. The Commissioner, mounted on a fresh horse, a big 
Waler, was forging ahead, closely attended by K——-, and they 
reached the stream first, getting over in good style. I took it 
more to the right, but in a place where the bank happened to be 
a bit rotten.. Giving way under her as my mare took off, she 
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jumped short, and splash! we were in the middle of the water. 
Wet from head to foot, I crawled out, and, having no difficulty in 
inducing my mare to do the same, I was soon in the saddle again. 

As I rode on I saw Kanhai’s skewbald gently sliding down the 
bank into the water, and by the look of his coat next time I saw 
him I concluded he and the horse had swum across together. I 
had now to sit down and ride all I knew to keep my leaders in 
sight—gain on them I could not. It was a stern chase, and 


No, NOT YET! 


doubtless would have been a long one but that as we neared 
Chubba the jack must have been headed, and a slight check 
enabled me to come up with the others. As I approached I saw 
the hounds making their own cast, and the tuneful notes of old 
Music’s tongue quickly brought them back to the line. Swinging 
now sharp to the right we crossed the Agra road, leaving Chubba 
on our left, and then again, turning left-handed, our bold jack 
maintained his original point. 

He now took us over a rather cramped bit of country, inter- 
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sected here and there with deep ditches and an occasional mud 
wall. The jumping of these, and the pace we had to maintain 
to live with the hounds, were beginning to tell on our horses, and 
right glad were we when we emerged once more into the open 
country. 

But now the pace, which had been fast before, grew hotter yet, 
and I could not but doubt that the jack who had been so hustled 
at the start must soon be im extremis. The hounds, indeed, are 
not to be denied—look at them now running almost mute, and 
now again clamouring for his blood! Verily this cannot last, or if 
it does I shall not be there to see it. Eagerly I scan the country 
ahead of the pack, and there, yes surely, some two hundred yards 
off, I descry a dark and moving object. Itis our quarry! The 
distance between us lessens, but see! there before him lies his 
stronghold, a large khet of sugar cane. Will he reach it? No— 
the hounds are straining every nerve. ‘Forrard-forrard!’ I cry, 
but I waste my breath. They run from scent to view; they 
have him! No, not yet! Yes, ‘Gameboy’ rolls him over. 
The paek closes round him. His troubles are at an end. 

For twenty-five minutes had he been trying to outpace his 
foes, but in the boldness of his heart had led them all the way 
across the open, scorning to seek any shelter but his own well- 
known stronghold. 

Six sportsmen only see his end, and these include the Com- 
missioner, K——, the Hunt Secretary, the Cavalry Colonel, C—— 
and myself; for when the rest arrive the remains of poor Jack are 
only a mask and a bedraggled brush. This, I may mention, is an 
unusual circumstance, for it is seldom that hounds will break up 
and eat a jackal. 

The whole field now cry ‘ Quantum suff.,’ so we turn home- 


wards, well pleased with our day, with our hounds, and our- 
selves. 
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THE BADMINTON ‘GOLF’ AND ITS CRITICS 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


OnE of the few popular maxims which Charles Lamb did not 
traverse is, that ‘When doctors differ patients die.’ Happily, it is 
not always so. Sometimes it occurs that, doubtful where wisdom 
lies in the conflict of many counsellors, the patient adopts the 
advice of none, gives nature a chance, and recovers. It is ex- 
tremely lucky for the golfing patient in the present juncture that 
the popular maxim is not infallible, for never has so much 
difference of opinion been rife as to the best treatment of his 
frequent ailments. 

The Americans have always been a critical people—critical 
especially of the actions of the Britisher. Instances are not far 
to seek; and the latest and most serious direction in which their 
critical instinct has found an outlet has led to some questionings 
of the methods inculcated by the Badminton book on ‘Golf’ for 
performing the full driving stroke. Leally, there seems to be no 
limit to the audacity of this remarkable people, by whose demo- 
cratic spirit the dicta of the most inspired authority are not held 
sacred. Possibly they are encouraged in their courses by the 
flagrant example of Pettitt, who came over to England and, playing 
tennis, that most venerable and aristocratic game, on methods 
that were all his own, made mincemeat of the best English pro- 
fessionals. 

But the worst has not yet been told. The first onslaught of 
criticism came not from an American born and bred—one in 
whom the democratic spirit might have apologised for its existence 
on the score of heredity—but from a Scotsman reared in the 
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straitest sect of golfing tradition—from Willie Dunn. A certain 
contributor to a newspaper called the ‘Sun‘ laid hold of Willie 
Dunn and interviewed him; asked him what he thought of the 
teachings of the Badminton book, as illustrated by the examples 
of that teaching which he found extant in America; and Willie 
Dunn replied that he found them very bad. This was hard, no 
doubt, both on the teaching and on the examples ; and when asked 
the points in which he deemed the former faulty, he proceeded to 
discuss them in detail, whereby they became subjected, in all 
their hideous nakedness, to the full glare of the ‘Sun’s’ publicity. 
The examples for the nonce were spared. 

But the matter was far from resting there. The erring author 
of the Badminton remarks was confronted with the criticisms of 
Dunn, and in return, on the biter-bit principle, had some words 
to say, defensive and offensive. Further, the whole question, 
amplified by commentary and counter-commentary, was submitted 
to a perfect galaxy of eminent players, each of whom has added 
somewhat of his own to the original document ; so that now the 
novice has for his guidance, first, the erring Hutchinson ; second, 
Willie Dunn on Hutchinsonian errors; thirdly, Hutchinson on 
Dunn on Hutchinson ; and, finally, a pot-powrri of Willie Fernie, 
James Braid, Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville, Mr. F. G. Tait, Mr. 
Linskill, the editor of ‘Golf,’ Mr. J. Low Taylor, Mr. Ernley 
Blackwell, Willie Park, and, finally, ‘ Vanderdecken’ on the entire 
controversy. Each has something to say, and generally it is 
something different from the. something of most of the others— 
sometimes something contrary to most of them. So, what a 
blessed position this is for the learner of golf! Assuredly some- 
where in the many counsels of these many counsellors wisdom 
must be to be found; but where ? 

What ought the patient to do? Ought he to make up his 
mind, once for all, that one of all these is the one wise physician, 
and follow his advice with faith ; or should he put the ingredients 
of all their prescriptions into one mixing bowl or saucepan, and 
boil them down until the residuum is a pill that he can swallow ? 
Or shall he—there is a third course open—cast physic to the dogs 
(poor dogs !), and smite at the ball like the unregenerate man before 
the days of Badminton ? 

It might be the safest course, and undoubtedly would be the 
simplest ; but, unhappily, even before the days of Badminton and 
his regeneration, man was not, even then, the natural man and 
natural golfer. Even then he was the child of his heredity and 
his environment. He played golf according to the traditions that 
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his fathers had bequeathed to him, and this heredity and environ- 
ment were not to beescaped even by the author of the Badminton 
book. Let it be said at once: The author of that book had not 
discovered golf, or any new ways of golf, for himself. He was 
no golfing Pettitt. He had but assimilated, humbly and uncon- 
sciously, and observed consciously, but still humbly, the manners 
of golf that he saw about him in the schools of Westward Ho! 
and of St. Andrews. He did not come from Mars—like the angel 
of Mr. Wells’s ‘Wonderful Visit ’—with a ready-made system 
(and no ready-made clothes). He adopted the manners that he 
saw about him, as the angel had to adopt the rector’s garments, 
and when called upon to write of those manners, he endeavoured 
to explain them as best he might for the instruction of those who 
had no experience in them, emphasising such points as seemed to 
him to make for golfing sanity, and condemning those which 
struck him as injurious. So these manners, which were the basis 
of the Badminton book’s grammar of golf, were no esoteric pos- 
session: they were the common property of all pupils in the same 
schools; nay more, these pupils, correctly speaking, were the 
property of those manners. Those manners of golf had made 
these pupils, and among them the writer of the Badminton book, 
such golfers as they were; for, as the old Wykehamist legend 
truly tells us, ‘Manners makyth man.’ Therefore it is as evident 
as possible, that, whatever the diversity of opinion as to the details 
of the best golfing methods, these diversities have arisen only 
from a different interpretation of the same accepted teachings. 
The erring Hutchinson and his critics were reared in the same 
school. The differences are differences of interpretation merely. 
The original text from which all derive their inspiration is the 
same. 

This consideration must surely pour some balm of comfort 
into the soul of the patient who is harassed by the multiplicity of 
prescriptions. All these doctors matriculated in the same hospital, 
and it was a Scottish one ; for though golf has now thrust itself into 
every corner of the world into which the Anglo-Saxon has thrust 
his nose—that is to say, pretty ubiquitously—still, we have only 
to go back a very few decades to come to the time when golf was 
confined toa little area in Scotland—St. Andrews, Prestwick, and 
the vicinity of Edinburgh—and within these narrow limits existed 
practically all the golf there was. It is true, of course, that 
there were certain sporadic offshoots at Blackheath, at Calcutta, 
and possibly one or two other isolated spots, but these were 
merely oases in a desert world that knew not golf. The real 
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genius of the game was very local, restricted to that narrow belt 
of Lowland Scotland; and from that golfing Garden of Eden 
came the race of golfers that has overrun the world to-day. From 
the tree of golfing knowledge that grew in that Garden alone a 
shoot was taken and planted in the kindly soil of Westward Ho! 
where, after the struggles of infancy were over, it flourished 
exceedingly and sent forth innumerable offshoots. 

It is from the fruit of that original tree that all our golfing 
physicians distil their nostrums. Let us glance for a moment at 
the scenes of their respective studies. The Badminton author 
culled such lore as he has primarily at Westward Ho! under 
the shadow of a scion of the original tree, secondarily at St. 
Andrews, the Eden of Edens. Willie Dunn matriculated in golf 
under the eye of his father and namesake, who principally studied 
golf at Mussclburgh—still within the Garden belt. The school of 
Willie Park’s genius was the same links of Musselburgh. Braid 
learned his golf at Elie, 2 few miles only south of St. Andrews, 
and certainly under the same influence. Taylor, again, is from 
Westward Ho! where both he and the Badminton writer learned 
golf at the hands of Johnny Allan, whose golfing schools were 
Prestwick and St. Andrews. And of the remaining critics, every 
one is of the true St. Andrews school. The source, then, of all 
the lore and all the diverse counsel is thus ultimately identical. 
How can it be, then, that such diversity exists? Must it not be 
the truth that the diversity is apparent—consisting in unimportant 
details—rather than actual, or concerned with vital principles ? 

No doubt this is the fact. The original subject of criticism 
suggests that the right foot should be three inches in rear of the 
left when the ball is being addressed. Willie Dunn says he pre-— 
fers that the right foot should be half an inch in advance of the 
left. Willie Park observes that he doubts whether any man— 
Willie Dunn or another—when standing to address the ball, can 
measure his stand on the turf to the nicety of half an inch; and 
probably many of us will share this scepticism. Mr. Tait thinks 
the matter of the stance optional ; Mr. Hutchinson, in his critique 
on Dunn on Hutchinson, has made some concessions in this regard, 
and in the opinion of Mr. Tait we shall all be thankful to coincide. 
Most of the critics condemn in unison the raised elbow of the 
right arm, as depicted in the full swing shown in the Badminton 
book ; and this point, too, the author of that work is ready to con- 
cede. On the question of the inches of shaft that should be 
allowed to project beyond the grip of the left hand there is such 
difference of opinion, and such pleasing absence of dogmatism, 
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that here, too, we may feel that personal option has its justifica- 
tion. One vital point only of Dunn’s criticism is condemned so 
generally by the later critics that we can but think he is im error. 
He says that throughout the swing the body’s weight is to be kept 
on the left leg only. All other advisers, without exception, agree 
that the body weight is shifted from left leg to right, and again 
from right to left, in course of the upward and downward swings. 

The conclusion of the matter, as stated by ‘ Vanderdecken,’ 
shows that writer to be a wise man. He thus sums up the sub- 
stance of the controversy : ‘In each case the general attitude is 
the same, the slight, but very apparent and important, variations 
being attributable to physical differences and personal idiosyn- 
crasies, and these, to my thinking, are at the bottom of the whole 
question.’ It is easy to see whence the Badminton writer took 
his notion of the right elbow so squared as to bring it at the 
top of the swing above the level of the wrist. A glance at the 
old medals, or at a modern medal struck from an old die, will 
show the right elbow precisely in that pose. Maybe, in the 
days when links were narrower and the ‘sure’ was of greater 
value than the ‘far,’ this trick of the elbow was found to 
make for straightness; and the Badminton writer, though still 
with a lurking fancy for this squared elbow, as helping the 
novice to describe a bigger arc in his swing, no longer, in the 
face of criticism, lays stress on this feature. It came to him as 
part of the tradition that he strove to place on paper; but in 
the light of later revelation he is content to let down that elbow 
gently, asking only of Dunn in return that he shall let a little 
weight pass during the swing on to the right leg—surely a 
fair exchange of concessions. 

The other points at issue are the merest details. The maxim 
‘Don’t press,’ venerable as the game itself, does not escape 
calumny. But this is entirely a question of interpretation. 
Rolland, we are told, always ‘ presses.’ True, Rolland always hits 
hard, awfully hard; but‘ pressing,’ in the golfer’s sense, is defined 
as ‘hitting with greater force than you can control.’ And can 
Rolland not control, and direct with deadly accuracy, his force ? 

In detail styles vary. Not only does the style of one 
player vary from the style of another, but the style that one 
generation takes as its model is not the style that will be the 
model of the next, when a new style-creating genius shall have 
set his stamp on those who imitate him to his glory. But 
these variations are in the particulars that are unimportant. 
In the strong sweep of the stroke, meeting the ball fairly face 
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to face, gathering force as it comes down, and emphasised and 
strengthened by the turn of the body on the hips, there is no 
important variation. One player may catch a trick of manner 
that may serve him personally, and be perfectly right in trust- 
ing it as a nostrum for his own salvation, but no wise man 
will believe that in any such twitch of muscle he has found a 
panacea for the golfing world. 

Each of us advises as best he may. But let us see to it 
that the following point be considered in giving our advice: 
The education of the tiro at golf is not merely a matter of 
observing, or snap-shooting with a kodak, the attitudes of the 
best players, and saying to the pupil, ‘Go and do thou like- 
wise.’ Such counsel would be ona par with that of the physician 
who pointed out to a patient, from his sick-bed at Putney, the 
spectacle of the Oxford Crew feasting, with blinds not drawn, 
on semi-raw beefsteak. The adviser of the neophyte has to con- 
sider how much and what manner of teaching can profit his 
pupil best. He cannot make of a middle-aged man of seden- 
tary habits a golfing Rolland all at once. Probably he will do 
most wisely to pick certain features from the styles of many 
pleyers for his pupil’s study and pious imitation. He will em- 
phasise the merits of Fernie’s easy body swing, of Toogood’s 
wonderful follow-on, and of Taylor’s steadfast gaze at the ball 
during the approach stroke. Many features in the styles of many 
players suggest themselves as ideal standards; no one golfer 
exhibits in his own style every counsel of perfection. 

And with these words the Badminton writer may take a most 
kindly leave of all his critics, having started out with furious pen, 
intent on creating some diatribe which should become as famous 
as‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ yet ending, lamblike, in 
the conviction, perforce thrust upon him, on fuller consideration of 
the matter, that after all he and his critics are scarcely at such 
loggerheads as they had supposed. Their differences are of 
detail only, and the result of personal idiosyncrasy. In essen- 
tials, as they could not but be, they are at one; for the golfing 
grammar that they strive to impart to their disciples is in every 
case one and the same, learned in the same school, and ultimately 
from the same masters. . 


TOPPER 


BY W. E. NORRIS 


‘Ou, he’s game, miss ; I don’t deny but what he’s game,’ said the 
wizened, grey-headed little man, who was bending down over a 
wire-haired fox-terrier, while before them lay stretched the body 
of a recently deceased badger; ‘he’d tackle ’arf a dozen of 'em, 
same as you see him tackle this one just now, and not ask no ’elp 
from nobody. But that’s just where ’tis, you see; we can’t do 
with ‘em when they’re so game as that. We want our foxes 
bolted, we don’t care to have ’em killed underground ; so, as his 
lordship was sayin’ on’y yesterday, the best cure for poor Topper 
is a charge of shot. Oh, you’re a hincorrigeable rascal, ain’t you, 
Topper? Yes; that you are—more’s the pity!’ 

It certainly seemed a great pity that this handsome and plucky 
little dog, who was pure white, save for his hound-marked head, 
and who might have taken a first prize at any show if he had not 
been a trifle too long in the leg, should be thus condemned; and 
so the tall, dark young lady in the riding-habit evidently thought. 

‘Oh, but he mustn’t be killed, Lee; I can’t bear him to be 
killed!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Well, miss,’ answered the old huntsman, whom she had 
ridden over to visit on that fine spring afternoon, and who had 
conducted her to the woods, where they were standing, in order 
that she might witness the scientific despatch of a badger or two, 
‘that’s just what I said to myself yesterday afternoon, when his 
lordship was lookin’ at the terriers. “If Miss Hylton should be 
wantin’ a nice little dorg for a pet,” I says ——’ 

‘But, Lee, I have got so many dogs already, and my aunt, 
unfortunately, doesn’t like them in the house.’ 
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‘Don’t she, indeed, miss? Well, of course, if twas her house, 
instead o’ bein’ yourn—but there! I didn’t ought to trouble you 
about it; though I will say for Topper that he ain’t the dorg to 
give trouble in a house. Manners of a perfect gentleman he has, 
and no ways given to fighting, without he’s challenged to it. 
Howsomever, we've all got to die once, and——’ 

‘Oh, I'll take him,’ interrupted the girl, laughing ; ‘I’m not a 
bloodthirsty M.F.H., nor a hard-hearted huntsman either. Come 
along, Topper; you are going to have a new situation Will he 
follow me, do you think ?’ 

The old huntsman was sure that he would, if Miss Hylton did 
not mind taking him under her arm for the first mile. ‘ He’s 

that under- 
standing he’ll 
make no mis- 
takeabout who 
he belongs to, 
once it’s been 
made plain to 
him, and as for 
tiring of him— 
why, he’d run 
thirty mile, 
and then want 
to know when 
you was going 

to begin.’ 
So, as Miss 
Hylton was 
‘On, TLL TAKE HIM’ riding a steady 
old cob and 
had a right arm to spare, her new acquisition was handed up to 
her as soon as she was in the saddle, and she departed from the 
kennels, giving comforting assurances to Topper in dog language, 
which he received with an occasional grave upward glance out of 
his clear brown eyes. She perceived that he was a dog of serious 
temperament, and that his friendship was not to be won in a 
moment; she perceived also that the change in his destiny did 
not precisely smile upon him. Yet he seemed willing to accept 
it with resignation, if without enthusiasm, and when she dropped 
him he trotted along beside the horse (running most of the time 
on three legs) like one who has already learnt that what can’t be 

cured in this world must be endured. 
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After a time, his new mistress quitted the road and struck 
across some grass fields, Topper slipping through the gates side- 
ways, like a hound, and darting off every now and then upon the 
scent of a rabbit, which, however, he obediently relinquished the 
moment that he was called. When Miss Hylton reached Combe 
Abbey, the old red-brick house which was hers by inheritance, she 
dismounted, caught the dog by his forelegs and kissed him, saying, 
‘You are a dear, good little man.’ 

He wagged his short tail, licked her face and responded as 
plainly as if he had possessed the gift of articulate speech, ‘ You 
are only a woman; but I think you'll do.’ 

The unfortunate fact was that Topper had a poor opinion of 
the fair sex. More intimate acquaintance with him rendered this 
peculiarity of his manifest, and from the first he treated Mrs, 
Lindsay, Miss Hylton’s aunt and resident duenna, with a disdainful 
toleration which annoyed that lady all the more because he gave 
her no other cause for legitimate complaint. He did not destroy 
the furniture, nor did he beg for scraps at dinner, as the other 
numerous canine denizens of the house did; so that all she could 
say was: 

‘Well, Alice, if two Irish terriers, a pug, a dachshund and a 
poodle were not enough for you without this sulky little cur, I 
only hope your next pet may be a bulldog. Then perhaps we 
shall have a few desirable deaths in the family.’ 

No deaihs, desirable or otherwise, were brought about in the 
family by the latest addition to Miss Hylton’s mixed pack. 
Towards dogs, as t»wards ladies, Topper’s attitude was ever one 
of dignified reserve. On the morning after his arrival one of the 
Irish terriers thought fit to go for him, and was immediately 
dragged round and round the lawn by the root of his ear until he 
had had enough of it; but the peace was not again broken, and 
the new-comer established himself in a position of superiority 
upon which he did not insist, but which was tacitly conceded to 
him. Thenceforth, his life at Combe Abbey was of a nature to 
content most dogs, and doubtless he would have been abundantly 
contented with it, had it afforded rather more scope for the grati- 
fication of his sporting instincts. To his mistress he attached 
himself with unswerving fidelity, keeping a watchful eye upon all 
her movements, following her wherever she went, and sleeping in 
her bedroom. 

‘ But I know that in his heart he looks down upon me,’ she told 
her aunt. ‘He can’t help thinking that I have made an unpardonable 
mistake in not being a man—-and, indeed, I often think so myself!’ 
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‘My dear,’ returned Mrs. Lindsay, who was a somewhat 
formidable-looking old personage, with a long nose and an elabo- 
rate head-gear, ‘you are what God made you, and what many a 
girl would gladly be. I do not say that your present independence 
is altogether salutary either for you or for the estate ; but we must 
hope that, in the natural course of things, responsibility will be 
taken out of your hands before long.’ 

What Mrs. Lindsay meant was that she was provided with a 
candidate of whom she approved for her niece’s hand. Captain 
Leycester, to be sure, was not precisely an ideal candidate, seeing 
that he was neither wealthy nor titled; still he was a gentleman, 
he was well known in smart society, and he bore an excellent 
reputation for sober, steady habits. With a girl like Alice, who 
hated London, and whose fox-hunting friends were of all ranks, 
there was always the danger of some dreadful catastrophe occur- 
ring; so Mrs. Lindsay felt that it was best to take what was 
obtainable and be thankful. 

Captain Leycester, who was at that time staying with his 
friend Jack Goodwin, a neighbouring squire, rode over, one 
afternoon, to pay his respects to the ladies, and the sight -of 
breeches and leggings was evidently a glad one to Topper, when 
he followed his mistress into the drawing-room. Wagging his 
tail, he at once trotted up to the tall, handsome, well-dressed 
stranger, and instituted olfactory investigations. But these, it 
seemed, did not prove quite satisfactory, for he soon walked off 
on tiptoe, obviously saying to himself, ‘Dear, dear, what a dis- 
appointment!’ and lay down sadly at some little distance from 
the pair, who were exchanging greetings. 

‘Another dog, Miss Hylton!’ was Captain Leycester’s 
ejaculation. ‘Not a very amiable one, either, by the look of him.’ 

‘His temper is perfect,’ the girl returned, with a slight accent 
of displeasure ; ‘but he doesn’t like people to snap their fingers 
and thumbs under his nose, as you did just now. He looks upon 
that sort of thing as a liberty.’ She added, after a pause, ‘I got 
Topper from the kennels. They wouldn’t keep him there, because 
he kills foxes.’ 

Captain Leycester opined that, in that case, the sooner some- 
body killed Topper the better it would be for the community at 
large; but this remark was so ill received that he hastened to 
make such amends as he could for it by declaring that any protégé 
of Miss Hylton’s must be regarded as privileged. He was a man 
of pleasant manners, who rode fairly straight to hounds and had 
many tastes in common with Alice Hylton, who was not un- 
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favourably disposed towards him. Certainly he had not as yet 
succeeded in inspiring her with anything resembling a romantic 
passion; but she had reasons of her own for doubting whether 
any future husband of hers was likely to do that; and, situated 
as she was, it was almost imperative upon her to marry some- 
body. 

‘Why not Captain Leycester?’ her aunt pertinently inquired 
on the following day; and the sole reply that she had to make 
was the perfectly absurd one of ‘ Well—Topper doesn’t seem to 
fancy him much.’ 

What was rather more reasonable was the plea which she put 
forward a few days later to the effect that Captain Leycester had 
not asked her yet. 

‘He has not asked you because you have taken very good 
care not to let him,’ Mrs. Lindsay returned severely. ‘You are 
most ingenious in the way that you manage to avoid being left 
alone with him for a single moment—1more ingenious than fair, I 
must say. If you do not give him an opportunity before we go 
up to London next week, you will have treated him extremely 
badly, in my opinion.’ 

To that extremity of bad treatment Captain Leycester was, 
nevertheless, subjected by a lady who, not knowing her own mind, 
did not wish to be called upon to declare it. Much as she detested 
a London season, that annual form of penance was as inevitable 
for her as other forms of penance seemed fated to be, and on this 
occasion she was rendered a little less unwilling than usual to 
leave home by the assiduities of her admirer. It was true that 
her admirer, who was a Guardsman, would be encountered also 
in London; but he would be one of several admirers there, and 
crowds give a sense of security. 

So Miss Hylton forsook the rural scenes which she loved, and 
Topper was left disconsolate. Every week a categorical report 
of the health and conduct of her four-footed friends was despatched 
to her; but although Topper was favourably spoken of in the 
former respect, not much, unfortunately, could be said for him 
in the latter. For two days after his mistress’s departure he had 
moped and refused food; but on the third he had, it appeared, 
resigned himself to circumstances, and had adopted habits of 
which it had been found impossible to break him. 

‘I am sorry to tell you, miss,’ Alice’s correspondent wrote, 
‘that we can’t do nothing with Topper. He is off poaching 
nearly all his time, and though Mr. Stevens has caught him twice 
and thrashed him hard, it don’t seem to make no sort of difference 
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to him. How ever he got himself in such a state as he was day 
before yesterday, when he came home all smothered in blood and 
his ear bit through, besides other wounds, we can’t think; but 
Mr. Stevens he says he don’t suppose it was a rabbit as served 
him so. Mr. Stevens wasn’t nearly so displeased as we expected, 
and laughed quite good-humouredlike—which we was glad of, 
because his language about the dog of late has been such as I am 
sure you would not approve of it, miss, if you was to hear it.’ 
Stevens, the keeper, received prompt instructions from London 
to the effect that vee was not to be thrashed, and was in- 


LED HER TO TELL HIM A NUMBER OF THINGS 


formed that Miss Hylton would herself, on her return, break the 
dog of any vices that he might have developed 

Such an undertaking on the part of a young lady perhaps 
justified the scornful guffaw which it provoked; yet it isa fact 
that, when Miss Hylton did return, her refractory pet ceased to 
be a poacher. Ordinarily a somewhat undemonstrative dog, he 
greeted her with such extravagant joy that she could not have 
found it in her heart to be angry with him, even if she had been 
what she did not happen to be, an ardent preserver of game; and 
as from that moment he never voluntarily quitted her side, she 
had no occasion to resort to measures which had been unsuccess- 
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fully employed by others. Every now and again, to be. sure, 
temptation in the shape of a scurrying rabbit overpowered him ; 
but really there can be no great harm in chasing an occasional 
rabbit out in the open, nor was it difficult to avoid walking or 
riding in the direction of the coverts. 

By degrees, in the course of the long summer days which 
followed, and which were spent by Miss Hylton and her aunt in 
a solitude more satisfactory to the younger than to the elder lady, 
Topper established himself in the position which he quietly, but 
pertinaciously, solicited, of his mistress’s confidant, ousting the 
terriers, the pug, the dachshund and the poodle, amongst whom 
the office had hitherto been held in commission. She found him 
admirable in that capacity, as, indeed, every honest dog is; upon 
his sympathy and comprehension she could always rely, and his 
inability to betray her secrets by word of mouth led her to tell 
him a number of things which it would have been scarcely safe 
to mention to a human friend. For the most part he put his 
head on one side, cocked his ears, looked wise and agreed with 
her; yet there were certain points as to which he appeared to 
reserve to himself the right of future judgment. There was, for 
example, the case of Captain Leycester,; who was still neither 
accepted nor rejected, but who was coming down to stay with 
Jack Goodwin as soon as the hunting began, and to whom a 
definite answer would then have to be given. It may have been 
imagination, but Alice Hylton was convinced that Topper was 
not yet prepared to extend the paw of good-fellowship to Captain 
Leycester. 

On the other hand, he took at once to her old friend and play- 
fellow Jack Goodwin, who rode over from time to time, and met 
with the welcome to which an old friend was entitled. Topper’s 
unerring instinct caused him to recognise this simple, unassuming 
and rather plain-featured gentleman immediately as one of the 
right sort; nor could it be denied that, from Topper’s point of 
view, that description applied to one who was an excellent all- 
round sportsman and ¢. thoroughly kind-hearted fellow. That 
Mr. Goodwin was neither brilliant nor rich, nor highly connected, 
accounted for the equanimity with which his frequent visits were 
tolerated by Mrs. Lindsay. With such a man Alice was in no 
danger of falling in love. Moreover, if any danger of the kind 
had existed, it must have declared itself long ago; for she had 
known Jack Goodwin from her childhood. For the rest, Jack 
was quite conscious of his own disabilities —well aware also that 
the lady for whom he entertained a profound and respectful 
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admiration was in all probability destined to become the bride of 
his friend Leycester. Being still so undecided as to the course 
of a destiny which depended solely upon herself, she might, not 
unnaturally, have consulted Jack before coming to a determina- 
tion; but, for some reason or other, she refrained from doing so. 
Perhaps she felt less secure of his discretion than of 'Topper’s ; 
perhaps she was a little provoked by the resolute, painstaking 
fashion in which he seized every occasion of singing Captain 
Leycester’s praises. 

In the month of November, a few days after the opening meet 
of the season, the prétendant, accompanied by his faithful Goodwin, 
reappeared upon the scene, and it is the painful duty of the 
present chronicler to record that he had scarcely swallowed the 
cup of tea and the slice of cake offered to him by Miss Hylton 
when he was made the victim of a very disgraceful and inhospi- 
table outrage. How do these deplorable episodes occur? Almost 
always, in the case of a sudden affray, each party concerned has 
his own version of the affair to give; but, of course, nothing can 
excuse an attack upon the person of a guest; and while Captain 
Leycester, hastily wrapping a handkerchief round his wounded 
fingers, was protesting that it did not in the least matter, Topper 
was receiving the first sound whipping ever inflicted upon him 
by his mistress. 

‘That’s the worst of fox-terriers,’ remarked Jack Goodwin 
apologetically. ‘They don’t really mean any harm; but they get 
excited and lose their heads, and then, when it’s too late, they’re 
awfully sorry, you know.’ 

The crestfallen Topper, who had accepted his punishment 
(and a pretty severe punishment it had been, too) without once 
giving tongue, crawled to the side of this friend in need, and 
looked eloquently up into his face, as who should say, ‘Thank 
you, sir. My conduct has been abominable, I know, and I am 
sorry that I should have brought shame upon the house; but, 
when you imply that I regret having made my teeth meet in that 
fellow’s hand, you go just a shade too far.’ 

That such was his meaning was rendered only too apparent 
by his dolorous but obstinate refusal to beg Captain Leycester’s 
pardon. He preferred to slink off in silence to the other end of 
the room and conceal himself under a sofa, where he remained 
until Miss Hylton’s visitors had taken their leave. Before they 
did so, they had been cordially invited by Mrs. Lindsay to spend 
the following Monday and Tuesday nights at the Abbey, in order 

that they might be saved the very long ride .or drive to the 
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meet which they would otherwise have had to face on the 
latter day. 

‘And I do hope, Alice,’ the good lady added, ‘that you will 
have that vicious and unmannerly cur of yours chained up when 
Captain Leycester comes again. If he were my dog, he should 
be poisoned at once.’ 

Captain Leycester magnanimously declared that he was glad 
his late assailant did not belong to Mrs. Lindsay. ‘Really I take 
it as rather a compliment that Topper should be so jealous of me,’ 
he said, ‘and we shall be friends yet, he and I.’ 


HE PREFERRED TO CONCEAL HIMSELF UNDER A SOFA 


From beneath the sofa rose a low dissentient growl, which 
passed unnoticed amid the renewed and valedictory apologies of 
the two ladies; but the suggested explanation was not disputed 
by Miss Hylton, who found in it some excuse for subsequently 
receiving the culprit back into favour. As for Captain Leycester, 
he was no sooner out of the house than he remarked to his 
companion: ‘Damn that beast !—it’s my bridle hand, too! What 
on earth does a woman want to surround herself with such 
underbred brutes for?’ 

‘Oh, come; he isn’t underbred,’ protested Jack Goodwin, 
who was a scrupulously fair-minded man. 
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‘All right, he’s a champion, if you like. He’ll have to learn 
manners, though, when I become his master.’ 

‘I suppose you will be his master some day?’ observed Jack 
meditatively and a little wistfully. 

‘Well, you tell me that I shall. I wish I felt as certain of 
her taking me as you seem to be that she will. However, I shall 
know more about it on Monday evening; for I’m getting rather 
tired of this off and on business. She must have made up her 
mind, one way or the other, by this time, I should think.’ 

Captain Leycester expressed himself with a peremptoriness 
and a touch of acerbity which his friend did not altogether 
approve; but some allowance had to be made for a wounded 
man, and for one, too, who, to tell the truth, was not without 
other reasons for deeming himself ill-used. 

‘I believe she has made up her mind to take you, old chap,’ 
answered Jack Goodwin. ‘If she hasn’t, it is no fault of mine, 
that’s all I can say.’ 

Assuredly the loyal Jack had nothing for which. to reproach 
himself on that score, nor did Captain Leycester lack such 
support as the partisanship of Mrs. Lindsay and the dictates of 
Alice Hylton’s own common sense could afford; yet the candid 
avowal of his sentiments and the direct question which he was 
enabled to address to the lady of his choice on the following 
Monday evening, met with a rather ambiguous reply. 

‘Qh, no; it isn’t that I don’t care enough for you,’ Miss Hylton 


assured him ; ‘I like you quite as much as is necessary—at least, 
I think Ido. But-——’ 


‘Well?’ 

‘You will think me an idiot, I am ——: ; but I was going to 
say that—Topper doesn’t.’ 

As to the fact that Topper did not like Captain Leycester 
there could, unfortunately, be no question ; whether it was or was 
not idiotic on Miss Hylton’s part to be influenced by the likes 
and dislikes of a dog, her lover naturally hesitated to pronounce. 
He only ventured to say, ‘You are under the impression that his 
instinct has detected some latent villainy in my character, then ?’ 

‘There is no occasion to use such words as that,’ answered the 
girl, with a slightly embarrassed laugh ; ‘ but I confess that I do 
rely a good deal upon Topper’s instinct, which I have found to 
be wonderfully accurate. Oh, well, of course that is nonsense,’ 
she added immediately in an altered tone ; ‘ what I really mean 
is that I should like to have a little more time; can you give me 
three days, or would you rather that I said no at once?’ 
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He made the only reply that could be made to so unhandsome 
a proffer of alternatives, and resolved (not without an inward 
curse) to propitiate the four-footed arbiter of his destinies. 

Now, everybody who has studied, even superficially, the canine 
race must have discovered that there is never the smallest use in 
paying court to them. Dogs are often said to be vain, and it is 
true that in some respects they are so; where they differ from 
the human race is that, whereas flattery which we know to be 
interested does not altogether displease us, it invariably arouses 
their contempt. Topper, therefore, submitted to the caresses 
bestowed upon him by Captain Leycester after dinner merely 
for the sake of the biscuits by which they were accompanied. 
He liked macaroons, and thought he might as well take them 
when he could get them; but he could not bring himself to lick 
the hand which he had bitten, nor was he the dupe of advances 
which—as he was probably aware—no self-respecting man would 
have made. In the course of the evening he allowed himself to 
be patted, critically surveyed and complimented upon points some 
of which he possessed, while in others he was somewhat deficient ; 
but although it was evident that he would not again forget himself 
so far as to fly at Captain Leycester, it was quite equally evident 
that that gentleman had won neither his affection nor his esteem. 

In the smoking-room, after the ladies had gone up to bed, 
Jack Goodwin was made the recipient of a confidential communi- 
cation by which he was honestly puzzled. 

‘Well, I’m sure I don’t know,’ he was constrained to say, 
scratching his ear in perplexity. ‘She is a great sportswoman, 
you see.’ 

‘What on earth has that to do with it?’ Captain Leycester 
wanted to know. 

‘I mean that, from having associated so much with horses 
and dogs, she attaches more importance to their fancies, perhaps, 
than most people would; I’m something like that myself. How- 
ever,’ added Jack with a sigh, ‘ you may be sure that if she had 
been going to refuse you, she would have refused you to-day, and. 
most likely you will win her heart by riding straight over that stiff 
country to-morrow.’ 

Captain Leycester was known among his intimates to be a fine 
horseman ; but unhappily for him there were days when he did 
not and could not ride straight. That such a day had most in- 
appropriately dawned he became aware when he awoke the next 
morning with a splitting headache—the result, it may be, of 
anxiety and mortification—and perhaps, under all the circum- 
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stances, he exercised a sound discretion in determining to remain 
at home. 

‘Ob, I shall be all right by the afternoon, I dare say,’ he 
assured his concerned and sympathetic friends; ‘ but just now I 
can hardly see out of my eyes, and I don’t believe I could jump 
over a stick.’ 

So Jack and Miss Hylton rode off together, and, as Mrs. Lind- 
say had promised to lunch with friends who lived at a distance 
Captain Leycester was left to nurse his malady in complete soli- 
tude. After he had had his luncheon he felt a good deal better 
in health, but considerably worse in temper and spirits. Was it 
the presence in the dining-room of Topper, who deigned to accept 
further doles of food from him, which caused him to be assailed 
by a sudden and very base temptation ? 

‘Confound you, you ugly brute!’ he muttered; ‘I’ve done 
my best to make friends with you, and you prefer to be my enemy. 
Let it be war between us, then; all’s fair in love and in war. 
Now then, you!’ he continued, in a louder and more amiable . 
tone of voice, ‘ would you like to come for a walk? Where are 
those rabbits, eh ?’ 

Topper pricked up his ears. He knew what that word meant ; 
yet there was a look of suspicion and irresolution in his eyes. 
‘Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,’ he might have replied, if the 
power of articulate speech had been his. 

Nevertheless, he was trotting across the park at Captain 
Leycester’s heels ten minutes later. Doubtless he had weighed 
one consideration against another and had concluded that a walk 
in uncongenial company was better than no walk at all. More- 
over, he noticed with satisfaction that the man who strode ahead 
of him was making straight for the woods which sloped down 
towards the river. In those woods, as Topper knew, there were 
badgers ; and the joy of being put into a badger’s earth had been 
denied him ever since he had been the property of a lady who did 
not care to have her dogs mauled. Almost he began to be persuaded 
that this Leycester was a better fellow than he looked or smelt. 

Alas! whatever Captain Leycester’s previous record may have 
been, he was at that moment a very bad fellow indeed—so bad a 
fellow that he felt it necessary to act with despatch, lest he should 
weaken in his purpose. Having reached the overhanging banks 
of the stream, which was just then swollen by recent rains and 
was running rapidly, he picked up a heavy stone, secured it to a 
piece of cord which he drew from his pocket, and called the dog. 
Topper advanced, interrogation expressed in his eyes and ears, 
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and suffered the cord to be attached to his collar. What new 
form of sport was this ? 

In another moment he had his answer. He was deftly seized 
by the scruff of the neck and just above the tail; he was flung 
high into the air, and a resultant splash greeted the ears of the 
murderer, who turned and hurried away. With that depth of 
water and speed of current, it was unlikely that his victim’s 
struggles would be prolonged or even visible; still, drowning is a 
comparatively slow process, and he had no wish to linger upon 
the scene of his crime. 

Well, there is no more cruelty involved in drowning a dog 
than in hunting a fox or shooting a pheasant, and Captain 


A SPLASH GREETED THE EARS OF THE MURDERER 


Leycester was vexed with himself for feeling so ashamed and 
remorseful as he did. He had, to be sure, been guilty of an act 
of treachery; but then again Topper’s onslaught upon him had 
been alike treacherous and unprovoked. 

‘ Besides which,’ he reflected, ‘it was just as much a case of 
sink or swim for me as it was for that cross-grained little brute. 
If I had spared him, he wouldn’t have spared me, that’s very 
certain, and, upon my soul, I believe Alice would have sent me 
about my business if he had lived. As it is, she will take it for 
granted that he has gone off poaching somewhere and been shot 
for his pains. And after a bit, she’ll forget him, let us hope.’ 
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Meanwhile, the lady upon whose facility for oblivion he 
counted was riding homewards with Jack Goodwin, after a very 
unsatisfactory day. They had left the hounds rather early, 
having convinced themselves that it was hopeless scenting 
weather and that they would see no sport by remaining out. 

‘Captain Leycester has had the best of it, after all,’ remarked 
Alice ; ‘it seems to me that he generally does get the best of it.’ 

‘Does he?’ asked her companion. ‘In what way?’ 

‘In every way, I should think. His friends apparently ask 
for nothing better than to provide him with all that he wants.’ 

‘I am not so sure that they can. Is he going to get all that 
he wants, I wonder ?’ 

‘Oh, I suppose so,’ returned the girl rather impatiently. 
‘Jack,’ she resumed, after a pause, ‘ you are my friend, as well as 
his, and you have known me a good deal longer than you have 
known him. Would you mind telling me why you are so anxious 
that I should marry Captain Leycester?’ 

Jack Goodwin looked straight between his horse’s ears and 
answered in a steady, level voice: ‘ You are bound to marry some- 
body soon. I want you tomarrya gentleman and an honest man 
who will make you happy. That’s natural enough, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Quite natural, thank you; but are gentlemen and honest 
men so very rare? I thought I had the privilege of being 
acquainted with one or two besides Captain Leycester. You 
yourself, not to flatter you too highly——’ 

She was prevented from finishing her sentence by a little 
white dog, with a cord round his neck, who suddenly emerged 
from the belt of trees beside which they were pacing, and caused 
her horse to plunge violently by leaping up at his nose. 

‘Go down, Topper, you wretch !’ she cried, flicking him with 
the lash of her crop; ‘1 thought I had broken you of that horrid 
trick. And where have you come from, pray ?’ 

Topper shook himself, wagged his tail and snapped viciously 
at the cord which hampered his movements. 

‘ He seems to have come from a very wet place, at all events,’ 
remarked Jack Goodwin. And then—‘I say, look here! Unless 
I am very much mistaken, our friend has been having a narrow 
squeak for his life. What infernal rascals these keepers are!’ 

He had dismounted and had unfastened the cord, which, with 
the loop at the end where the stone had been, told its own tale as” 
plainly as could be. ‘It’s good luck for Topper that that fellow 
has something yet to learn in the art of tying a knot,’ said he. 

‘I would not have believed it of Stevens!’ exclaimed Alice 
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indignantly. ‘Well, he may look out for another place now, for 
I shall dismiss him to-morrow morning.’ 
‘If you can prove him guilty. But what evidence is there?’ 
‘There is the cord, anyhow. Give it to me, please. It is a 
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‘Go DOWN, TOPPER, YOU WRETCH !’ 


piece of strong twine, I see, and it has evidently been used before 
to tie up a parcel, because there are traces of sealing-wax upon it. 
I may be able to discover how it came into Stevens’s possession.’ 

She could talk of nothing else until the Abbey was reached, 
and so eager was she, on their arrival, to set investigations on 
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foot, that she went at once to the servants’ hall, leaving Jack to 
narrate the tale of the frustrated tragedy to Mrs. Lindsay and 
Captain Leycester, whom he found drinking tea together in the 
library. 

'T hope I am not more inhuman than another,’ was Mrs. 
Lindsay’s comment upon the news; ‘ but really I can’t find it in 
my heart to rejoice. If ever a dog deserved drowning, that one did!’ 

As for Leycester, it may be taken as certain that the senti- 
ments in his heart did not include joy. He said nothing, but 
thought a good deal; and amongst other disagreeable questions 
which suggested themselves to him was that of how far it would 
be in his power, as a more or less honourable man, to keep his 
guilty secret. He could not, of course, allow the keeper to be 
dismissed ; but Stevens, it might be hoped, would be able to prove 
an alibi, while Topper, whose habits were notoriously independent, 
had not, so far as he was aware, been seen to leave the house in 
his company. 

‘ The worst of it is,’ mused Captain Leycester, with a wrinkled 
brow, ‘ that the little brute is quite sharp enough to betray me. 
In any case, I may as well give up all hope of ever conciliating 
him after this. What a duffer I was not to knock him on the 
head before I chucked him into the water!’ 

He was still occupied with these and similar vain regrets 
when Miss Hylton, accompanied by her dog, entered the room. 
She had made inquiries, she said, and believed that she had 
obtained a clue ; but she did not seem inclined to be communi- 
cative, nor did she show any signs of displeasure with her guest, 
whose presence Topper, for his part, chose to ignore. By the 
time that Jack Goodwin had gone off to change his clothes and 
Mrs. Lindsay had betaken herself elsewhere to write letters, the 
would-be murderer was feeling considerably reassured ; so that it 
was all the greater shock to him to be asked point-blank : 

“Why did you try to kill my dog, Captain Leycester ?’ 

Without waiting for a reply, Miss Hylton went on: ‘ You 
need not trouble to deny it. The butler saw Topper crossing the 
park with you after luncheon, and I find that the twine which 
was fastened to his collar came off a parcel which you received 
from London this morning. I should only like to know, just as 
a matter of curiosity, what your motive was for perpetrating such 
a cruel and cowardly act.’ 

Topper, who had been lying before the fire, strolled up to his 
mistress’s side, surveyed the luckless accused and appeared to 
associate himself with her in that legitimate query. 
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Leycester, perceiving that nothing save the truth could be of 
the slightest service to him, made the answer and the appeal 
which befitted his uncomfortable situation. He could not, he 
said, expect her to forgive him ; and yet, if she were generous as 
well as just, she would acknowledge, perhaps, that it was she 
who had exposed him to a well-nigh irresistible temptation. She 
would acknowledge, at any rate, that he had no cause to love 
‘Topper, whereas she was aware of how profoundly and passio- 
nately he loved her. 

‘And you gave me to understand, almost in so many words, 
that I must earn his approval before I could hope to be accepted 
by you. Why, if he had been a man, instead of a dog, I should 
have been more than half inclined to put him out of the way!’ 

‘I don't doubt it,’ answered the girl coldly. ‘Well, I am glad 
to know for certain that Topper was right in his estimate of you, 
Captain Leycester—so glad that I really can’t grudge you my 
_ forgiveness. You may be interested in hearing that I should 
have refused your flattering offer, anyhow. After all, one marries 
to please oneself, not to please one’s friends, however sensible and 
thoughtful they may be.’ 

‘Thank you,’ returned Leycester, with a forced smile ; ‘I think 
I can understand what that means. Allow me to congratulate 
you upon the approval with which your dog evidently honours 
Goodwin. I may as well take this opportunity of thanking you 
for your hospitality and begging you to let me have a trap of 
some kind presently to drive to the station in. By hurrying a 
little, I shall just catch the up express, and I don’t feel quite 
equal to offering the further congratulations which you and he 
will probably expect to-morrow.’ 

Miss Hylton did not deign to notice a ridiculous and gra- 
tuitous piece of impertinence which, nevertheless, brought the 
blood into her cheeks. She replied, with much dignity, that a 
carriage should be ordered, as desired, and immediately left the 
room, followed by Topper, who paused for an instant upon the 
threshold to ejaculate ‘Gow!’ very sharply and decisively. 
Coming from a dog of such silent propensities, this parting 
salute might be taken—and, indeed, was taken—as insultingly 
significant. 

A mystified and amazed man was Jack Goodwin, when he 
came down to dinner and was informed of his friend’s abrupt 
departure. 

‘Called away?’ exclaimed the honest simpleton. ‘What 
‘for ?—called where? But of course he is coming back again?’ 
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Miss Hylton really could not say. Captain Leycester had 
gone to London, she believed ; she had not inquired whether he 
proposed to return to their part of the world or not.’ 

‘Well,’ Jack declared, ‘I can’t understand it at all!’ 

‘Nor can I,’ said Mrs. Lindsay, with a grim look at her niece 
which did not altogether bear out her assertion. 

But, although Mrs. Lindsay was fully prepared to hear that a 
perverse young woman had refused a good offer, she was by no 
means prepared for the communication which was made to her 
in her bedroom some hours later, after she had retired for the 
night. 

‘ My dear Alice,’ she cried, throwing up her hands in dismay, 
‘you are utterly unaccountable! Jack Goodwin, of all people in 
the world!—a dull-witted nonentity, whose one merit, I have 
always thought, was that he had sense enough to abstain from 
making advances to you! What can you see in him that you 
failed to see in Captain Leycester ?’ 

‘Oh, a good many things,’ replied the girl composedly. 
‘Amongst others, that he is a thorough gentleman and a good 
sportsman. What I must confess that it was rather stupid of 
me not to see before now was that he has cared for me since we 
were children. However, as he didn’t see that I have never 
loved anybody but him, he can’t fairly reproach me for that.’ 

‘Reproach you, indeed! I should think not! And to think 
that all this should have come to pass through a worthless little 
mongrel, who, unfortunately, was not born to be drowned !’ 

‘If you like to call Topper a mongrel,’ returned Alice, with 
undiminished good humour, ‘ of course you can do so; though I 
wouldn’t say such things, if I were you, in the presence of any- 
body who knows the points of a fox-terrier. As for his being 
worthless—well, he certainly hasn’t proved so either to his 
mistress or to his future master.’ 

Certainly he had not; and the high appreciation in which 
he continues to be held by the inmates of Combe Abbey and their 
dependents would doubtless ere now have spoilt a dog of less 
stable character. But Topper, though sometimes a trifle arbi- 
trary, is conscious of what he owes to others as well as to 
himself, and even the keeper admits that you may do anything 
with him by taking him in the right way. Some people go so 
far as to assert (but this is probably mere calumny) that Stevens, 
by taking him in the right way, has found means of utilising 
him which account for the firm friendship that now subsists 
between them. 
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SOME BIG HITS AND BIG HITTERS 


BY W. J. FORD 


In this paper, which must necessarily be rather desultory in 
character, I wish to draw a line between hard hitting and big 
hitting. To give any account of fast scoring and hard hitting 
would be impossible, as nearly all batsmen who have any pretence 
to be first-class can force the game with a fair amount of success 
when the right time comes. Scotton, for instance, was a really 
hard hitter at one period of his career, and I have seen Louis 
Hall suddenly launch out after a long period of quiet play, and hit 
three consecutive balls for four, one of them landing in Lord’s 
pavilion. Again, there are many fine batsmen who habitually 
score fast and hit hard, without being in any way phenomenal 
hitters, and it is about the phenomenal hitters that I want to jot 
down a few notes that may be of interest. 

But at once the question of definition arises, What is a 
phenomenal hit? First, I wish to limit this class of hits to 
‘drives.’ Some men have a special gift for hitting a long-hop. 
J. Shuter at once occurs to the mind as an instance, and he was 
a fine driver too; W. O. Moberley was another; so, too, were 
Pooley and Charlwood, the hardest hitters for their size that I 
ever remember ; yet none of these made enormous hits, the ball 
travelling 100 yards or more before it fell to mother earth or into 
the long-field’s hands. But, to go back to the question of defini- 
tion, I consider that to cover 100 yards from hit to pitch is a fine hit, 
and one that is not very often done in any given match, though 
there are plenty of men who can accomplish it ; but 120 yards— 
that odd 20 makes all the difference—is an exceptional distance 
for all but comparatively few men, so I am going to make this 
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a sort of rough standard of distance, and to chat about the men 
whom I have seen hit fhis distance with some frequency, and a 
longer distance on occasions of divine inspiration. 

Before dealing with individuals, I should like to saya word about 
methods. There is one class of men, and I regard G. J. Bonnor 
as a type, who have the gift of standing still and hitting huge 
‘ballooners’ fast-footed—i.e. without a rush to meet the ball. 
This gift is limited to a few, as it requires a special physique and 
rare powers of timing and watching the ball, so as to meet it 
with a full-faced bat at exactly the right instant. Others, such 
as C. I. Thornton and—may I add ?—myself, make their big hits, 
as a rule, by springing in to meet the ball, when the full swing of 
bat and body are abetted by the fact that the striker is in motion 
at the moment of impact. In the case of comparatively small 
and light men this rush is almost essential for a big hit, and it 
will be noticed that they seem to give a slight jump in the air, 
landing, with their feet close together, just at the instant when 
the bat meets the ball, so that accurate- judgment of distance as 
well as of time is essential if the stroke is to be a success. One 
axiom may be laid down—i.e. that no man can make huge hits 
with a 2 lb. bat; probably 2 lb. 6 oz. to 2 lb. 10 oz. gives the 
limits, and the latter weight, if the balance of the bat is good, is 
not excessive for a strong man. Bean, though thick-set, is not a 
big man ; but I remember getting hold of his bat one day when 
he was hitting with exceptional power, and being surprised at its 
weight. His answer was, ‘I like something that sends them of 
itself,’ and he had certainly got a fine implement for the purpose. 
I doubt the advantage of a long blade or a long handle, as the 
balance of the bat is apt to be disturbed ; but the finest hit, barring 
none, that I ever saw, was made by W. H. Fowler, of Somerset, 
with a long-handled bat. The ball travelled clean over the old 
pavilion at Lord’s, luckily missing the chimney-stack (which it 
would, I believe, have demolished, so furiously was it travelling), 
and landed plump against the house behind, high up on the wall, 
as we were told afterwards; unobstructed, that ball would, I verily 
believe, have gone to Maida Vale. But, though a single drive may 
be made of exceptional distance with a long handle, still one’s 
all-round hitting is not improved by its use. Such, at least, is my 
own opinion, based on experiment and experience ; but, after all, 
the important point is, Who holds the bat? and a comparatively 
light weapon in the hands of a good man will work wonders. 

We have now come to the point where it is necessary to be 
personal, and if the question be put in the form of ‘ Who is the 
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hardest hitter you have ever seen?’ my answer is ready to hand; 
but if it is an enquiry as to the fastest sdorer, the reply is not so 
obvious—in fact, no reply is possible, as the question is resolved 
into, Who can score most off a given number of balls ? and in such 
a competition the biggest hitter would not necessarily have the 
best of the deal. Names innumerable occur to one at once—P. 8. 
MacDonnell, Lord Hawke, Sir T. C. O’Brien, M. Read, W. Read, 
F. Marchant, A. N. Hornby, &c. &c.—of men who habitually 
play or played a free and forcing game, delightful to the spectator, 
and invaluable to the side. But, in answer to the question 
originally propounded, as to who is the greatest hitter I have ever 
seen, I answer unhesitatingly ‘C. I. Thornton,’ passing over even 
the gigantic G. J. Bonnor. Thornton established his fame by 
hitting over the Lord’s pavilion in the Eton and Harrow match, 
and since that time no ground has been big enough for him. His 
feats are too numerous to record in detail; but at Scarborough he 
once made more sixes than singles in a score of 109, hitting the 
ball eight times out of the ground; he hit two sixes aad two fours 
at Cambridge off an over of David Buchanan’s; at Brighton he 
made seven fours and a six off the eight balls which composed 
his innings, and, besides repeatedly driving over 140 yards from 
hit to pitch, has a duly measured record of 168 yards and a few 
beggarly feet and inches. What Bonnor’s record is I cannot 
ascertain—perhaps some of our Australian visitors could enlighten 
us—but Thornton’s big drive is absolutely vouched for. It is 
worth remembering, however, that in the natural order of things 
few huge hits can be accurately measured ; they are generally 
out of the ground, perhaps against the side of a house, and there 
is seldom, or never, any one on the spot to mark the fall of the 
ball. If Thornton’s hits are unique, so-too are his methods. 
I saw him once (ex uno disce omnes) playing at Prince’s about 1875 
or 1876, against Oxford. W. Foord-Kelcey was bowling his fastest, 
and that was no mean pace; but the batsman was down to the 
pitch of the ball almost every time ; there was a swish in the air, 
and either the ball was at the boundary or the wicket-keeper had 
missed a chance. The only variation in the programme was 
when Thornton found he had misjudged his distance, and allowed 
the ball just to drop against his bat. There is no scientific 
bowling possible to such a man; good balls, bad balls, and in- 
different balls are.alike to him, especially as he could, when he 
chose, set up a really stubborn defence and play capital cricket. 
No wonder the ring cheered when he came in; it certainly got 
some fun for its money, even when the fun didn’t last long. He has 
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confided to me, under the rose, that he got as many runs, he 
thought, over long-slip’s head as in any part of the field. I 
remember a match at Colchester where the boundary was within 
driving distance, and where he, G F. Vernon, and myself hit so 
‘many over the fence into a potato field that the owner turned 
sulky and vowed that no more fieldsmen should come looking 
for balls among his praties. Needless to say, Thornton is 
a very powerful man, especially about the hips, as is the case 
with most hard hitters; while his rush to meet the ball, and his 
accurate timing, feet landing and bat hitting simultaneously, 
easily account for the prodigious distance to which he can hit. 

The methods of his great rival, G. J. Bonnor, were utterly 
different, but the net results were practically the same. Bonnor, 
with his magnificent physique and his 6 ft. 6 in. of height, stood 
still at the crease, and with one prodigious lunge swept the ball 
to or over the boundary without any apparent effort. What a 
driver he would have been at golf! The finest bit of hitting I 
ever saw him do was in Smokers v. Non-Smokers at Lord’s, when 
he seemed to take a special pleasure in punishing those of the 
Australian bowlers who were opposed to him. I missed a unique 
treat that day, that of catching one of his huge drives in mid-air ; 
for, standing on the top of the pavilion, he drove one straight 
towards my hands, but unluckily it was intercepted by a malig- 
nant railing. It would have been interesting (painful?) to see 
and feel what the pace of such a hit is like when the ball is in 
‘full career. Bonnor played more correct cricket than Thornton, 
but during his last visit he overdid correctness, and, not being a 
highly scientific batsman, threw away the advantage of his 
splendid reach and height; but to my mind he could hit a long- 
hop harder than any man I ever saw, especially on the off-side, 
driving it all along the ground at terrific speed. Bonnor, at his 
best, was a wonderful bat to watch. What his record for an over 
is I cannot ascertain, though he made 6, 4, 4, 6, off an over of 
A. P. Lucas at Scarborough. 

Bonnor, by the way, had some bitter experience of English 
catching, on the occasion when poor Fred Grace made his 
memorable catch at the Oval. Grace was standing, 120 yards 
from the wicket, it was said, close to the crowd, so that he 
could not go back an inch, and Bonnor singled him out with a 
great ballooning drive, for which he had not to move an inch, 
but which, as he told me very soon afterwards, wanted some 
holding when it came to hand. I remember that when the next 
man came in and F. G. went back to his place, the crowd near him 
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greeted him with an extracheer. But Ulyett’s famous ‘c. and b.’ 
at Lord’s was even more phenomenal. Crack went the bat, and 
crack went the ball as it reached Ulyett’s hands, and the two 
cracks were almost simultaneous; so much so that half the ring 
never saw either the ball or the catch. What would have. 
happened if Bonnor and Lyons had ever got ‘set’ together can 
only be guessed, though I really believe that the latter would 
have scored the faster, even if some of his drives had not been as 
colossal as his partner’s. Hitting fast-footed, Lyons never seemed 
to mistime a ball, and when he hit one it went away like a shot 
from a Hotchkiss; he lacked the enormous leverage which 
Bonnor’s length gave him, but made up for it by superior wrist- 
play, and had he never done anything beyond his famous 149 at 
Lord’s, he would still have left himself a mighty name. Several 
of his hits must have been over 130 yards, and no length seemed 
to check him. He habitually scored a run a minute, sometimes 
more, and the game was never lost while he was at the wickets ; 
but it was very curious to observe how often, both in England 
and Australia, he fell a victim to Peel’s bowling. I have often 
wished to see W. G. Grace hitting his hardest, as he did at 
Gravesend last year, but have never had the good luck! Few 
people, I fancy, are aware how huge a driver, generally to long-on 
rather square, the burly champion is, the reason being that he 
seldom fairly lets himself go at a half-volley, preferring to place 
it hard along the ground, instead of opening those mighty shoulders ; 
but when he does open them, there is no doubt about the result. 
More than once I have seen him hit over the Grand Stand at 
Lord’s, and I remember a prodigious ‘ square-legger’ at Clifton, 
over the road and up against a house on the far side. I know 
him to have hit over 140 yards, and have no doubt that this is 
not his limit; however, even this is quite a respectable hit for a 
steady bat! 

Professionals have seldom been huge hitters; they cannot 
afford to take the same risk as amateurs; but Ulyett was an 
exception, and when he fairly got hold of a ball it travelled a 
great distance. The only measured hit of his of which I can 
speak from personal knowledge went 126 yards and more, as the 
custodian of the Warwickshire ground told me, but I feel sure I 
hhave seen him exceed this. Bean, too, can hit with enormous 
power and to a distance which would seem impossible for a man 
of his moderate stature ; but his sturdy build and powerful arms 
give him great propelling power. Of the old-time professionals, 
Griffiths was the biggest hitter I remember, and it seems only 
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yesterday when he hit a great soarer to square-leg, clean out 
of the Oval—a very rare feat, though W. H. Game treated 
Spofforth to the stroke, and my brother, A. F. J., did the same 
to Potter, when the Surrey men were lining the boundary to 
catch him out; the ball, however, cleared the pavilion. Griffiths, 
by the way, is reported to have hit all six balls of an over, delivered 
by the Kent lob bowler, ‘Farmer’ Bennett, out of the Hastings 
ground for six. The truth of this story I cannot vouch for, but 
local tradition maintains its accuracy. The biggest score made in 
an over in good cricket is probably H. J. Scott’s 22 off four balls 
of Saul Wade’s, 6, 6, 6, and 4, all to square-leg. I should like to 
know whether a more prolific over has ever been bowled than one 
which J. P. Way (the Oxford Stroke) and I received, he scoring a 
5 and a 7,1 a 5 and an 8; one ball escaped, and there was a 
casual wide, so that the score was augmented by 26, 25 of which 
were fairly and squarely run out. 

At the risk of being thought egotistical I must add my own 
name, I fear, to the list of hitters, as 120 yards has never been 
beyond my powers, and I have a measured hit to my credit of 
142 yards and a bit. A heavy bat, backed by a heavy frame and 
assisted by a jump to the ball, has often sent the latter off ona 
long voyage of discovery; but the longest trips have never been 
measured for want of opportunity. I remember going on to the 
Aigburth Ground, at Liverpool, and meeting one of the other 
side, who said: ‘ Well, you won’t hit out of this ground, at any 
rate.’ As luck went, I did hit out of it, and he was the victim. 
But one of my biggest was made at Hastings—a straight drive, the 
ball just missing the drawing-room window of one of the houses 
outside. Without having played much first-class cricket, it was 
fortunate to have made one’s mark once, at Maidstone, against 
Kent, in 1885, when 44 in fifteen minutes and 75 in forty-five 
minutes formed nearly a record; but I only remember one huge hit 
on that occasion. Still, in minor games, I have often made 80 to 
100 runs in the hour, and have got 100 in fifty minutes, nearly all 
run out. I once got 10 for a square-leg hit at Marlborough 
College, but am particularly proud of having driven a full-pitch 
straight over the bowler’s head to a measured distance of 106 yards ; 
this, however, was done in practice. Once I opened a match with 
6, 6, 4, and was accused of playing recklessly ; and was once 
fairly missed by mid-on, having completed the second run, and 
being well off for a third. 


SPORT WITH THE BRIGANDS OF MACEDONIA 


BY DAYRELL DAVIES, LATE R.N. 


THE natives of the soil, and a slight knowledge of the patois they 
affect, are as essential a study in the pursuit of sport as the 
habits of those animals la chasse is organised to pursue. The 
utter neglect of that praiseworthy axiom might have cost us 
pretty dear on our trip to the Etropol Balkans, acting as we did 
on that occasion in passive defiance of all warnings, naval, 
military, and consulate. 

The new frontier of Northern Greece, marching with the 
land of the unspeakable Turk, has been the hotbed of brigandage 
for the past twenty years. The reason is plain to every anxious 
passer-by. Such universal animosity exists between the two 
nationalities, so different in every detail, that both readily abstain 
from suppressing any malefactors whose outrages were per- 
petrated ‘over the border.’ To this alarming indifference is due 
the whole system of brigandage in the Levant. 

The mountain passes from Pelion to Olympus, between which 
peaks the frontier lies, have been strategically selected as the safest 
strongholds for all retreat; and it is chiefly to these generally 
avoided regions that the bands resort until their pursuit be 
abandoned, or until the hue and cry raised after any one depre- 
dation has been obliterated by the news of another. 

This slum of Europe is therefore the recognised ‘Tom 
Tiddler’s ground’ of all deserving capital punishment in that 
disturbed corner of Europe and Asia Minor. Few Turkish 
officials can be depended upon where protection concerns other 
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than themselves. Where responsibility can be shirked with a 
shrug of the shoulders, old friend Kismet has a busy time as 
delegate. 

We had been muzzled with an order that no expedition to 
the mountains could be attempted without a guard. As the 
Turkish general politely deferred that questionable form of pro- 
tection with the usual chok-borddé brigand excuse, we proceeded 
to kick over the traces of this passive obstruction and try else- 
where. Proceeding by rail some eighty miles in from the coast 
we tackled a new vali, who knew not Joseph, and this corrupt 
old gentleman, for the price of two pint bottles of English 
pickles, given away with a pound of English tea, ‘swearing he 
would ne’er consent, consented,’ and a mounted patrol was 
_ detailed to accompany us forthwith. 

We wired our whereabouts to the consular office, and started 
at once out of reach of further telegrams. Our guide was an 
active little Frenchman connected with the Turkish Customs, and 
possessing a knowledge of the sport procurable from the moun- 
tain villages, fluent in all Levantine jargon, and overflowing 
with accounts of the gibier we were shortly to slay. He 
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delayed us nearly an hour climbing into his seven-league boots, 
which, to our eye, did not look over-promising for Alpine work, 
declaring bravely it was ‘d la chasse comme a la chasse toujours,’ 
with him. 

We were soon packed, a troop of thirteen well-armed men in 
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the saddle, with a few led horses carrying the commissariat and 
ordnance stores, and we threaded our way up the bridle-paths 
and dried watercourses which owed their being to the very snows 
we were making for. 

Five hours’ steady climbing found us at the little hamlet 
of 8., much to the surprise of its isolated inhabitants. They 
appeared en masse to welcome us Britishers in the heartiest 
way, and a finer, manlier set of hardy mountaineers it would be 
difficult to depict. Bronzed features, athletic forms, dressed out 
in Greek fustinella and silver-braided jackets, the women par- 
ticularly handsome in their fancy dress; they turned out to a 
man to greet us as we approached. They relieved us of our bags 
and burdens, and treated us even as friends returning from a far 
country. ‘Ccoetus dulces, valete’; such holidays remain ever- — 
green in our memory, treasures no mortal can destroy, pleasing 
reminiscences to fall back on in one’s old age, until our turn 
comes to claim a passage from the grim old ferryman, and we 
shove off from the bank never to be repassed. 

We were conducted to the best cottage in the village, the rich 
man’s dwelling, poor at the best. Our guard was located in the 
neighbouring room, horses, mules, officers, troopers, ‘ arabadghis’ 
and all. A goat was killed for general consumption, other ‘ dapes 
inemptz’ they had none, save a few stale eggs and some sour 
milk. Our fire, situate in the centre of our one room, was soon 
blacking the beams with its wood smoke; soup, cocoa, tinned 
beef, and sardines made an excellent supper. 

The village of 8. had an evil reputation. Well out of 
reach of the Turkish forces below, it was a common harbourage 
for disbanded banditti during these winter months, when the 
snowdrifts prevented their being taken unawares, We had been 
most solemnly warned about this, the Turks declaring an enor- 
mous ransom would be demanded for British officers on active 
service. These villagers had had to feed their share of the band 
gratis, billeted as they had been upon them, by order of the chief, 
throughout the idle months of winter, when no travellers were 
afoot worth the taking. These worthies refused to eat anything 
less delicate than the flesh of lambs or kids if procurable, 
threatening the village with a visit from the whole band when 
the weather opened unless their demands were complied with. 
Such a possibility was far too serious a matter to be treated with © 
contumely. 

Our unexpected arrival was the secret guarantee of our 
personal safety, before any plots could be matured for our 
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capture brevi manu we should be safely on board again, and to 
this fact we owed our complete security during our three nights’ 
shelter in the wolf’s den. Pursuits become habits, even to 
hunting one’s fellow-men. 

Colonel Synge was taken from his chiflik or farm at Tri- 
covista, not very far distant, by some of the same gang that 
infested S. But without organisation they remained to us 
only wolves in sheep’s clothing, and conjointly no match for 
our well-armed little party. Besides, once under the roof of 
these Albanians and Wallachians we were the honoured guests 
of a race whose bread-and-salt etiquette is as strictly enforced as 
it is amongst the Bedaween. We slept on our arms all the same, 
not that they would have been of much use in the dark. Colonel 
Synge’s first intimation of capture was a tap at his door at 
10 p.m., when, after a determined resistance, he was eventually 
smoked out and then carried by storm. Lying thus between the 
devil and the deep sea, we could but rely on the honourable side 
of our host’s character. Not so the Turkish captain; he had no 
civilised notions of trusting to appearances, and our subsequent 
sport was sadly marred by the close attendance of our respective 
troopers. They never let us pass out of sight until safely lodged 
inside the door at which they kept sentry. 

More thoroughly useful and, as far as their duty is concerned, 
conscientious slaves of an effete Government do not exist than the 
ordinary rank and file of the Sultan’s army. Underpaid, if they 
are paid at all, underfed and shamefully clothed, one great-coat 
allowed to last them their entire period of service, they carry out 
picket and police duties in all parts of their wild country in a 
manner creditable to any army in Europe. We have found them 
in the remote corners of Asia Minor, sans souliers, sans culottes, 
often in rags, living on the smell of an oily rag or a raw onion, 
trying their best to preserve order where their own miserable 
officials have brought shame and disgrace upon their tarnished 
colours. Good men and true as their Government is corrupt and 
rotten, eaten out by intrigue and the sordid sweating system its 
individuals adopt whenever placed in a position of trust by the 
Father of all the Faithful, well may the soldiery sink into a 
state of apathy, and cry aloud at each setting of the sun to awake 
Allah Bismillah, for peradventure he sleepeth. 

Saddlebags of plaited goats’ hair, de lana caprina, are not the 
downiest of pillows, nor were we left intact by multitudinous 
fleas. ‘Boot and saddle’ found us busy at 5 a.m., hotting up 
cocoa, sorting cartridges, and stowing our lunch on a spare mule, 
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then under a drizzling rain we were led out before daylight, all 
| rather sad, some sulky and correspondingly silent, to face the 
pelting of this pitiless storm. 


A MOounrtTAIN VILLAGE 


Seven thousand feet was registered by our aneroid before we 
came to our preserves, all done on foot, armed and accoutred. Our 
guide alone bestrided a mule. His heavy sea-boots had worn him 
out, added to other impedimenta, and to all our interjections of im- 
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patience and foot-weariness he responded with a cheery, ‘ Mais 
courage, mon ami, courage! Nous sommes déjé arrivés!’ which 
only added mild insult to injury. ‘A la chasse comme 4 la 
chasse !’ we retaliated. 

We mounted ridge after ridge of glorious mountain scenery, 
the air crisp and fresh, savoury to the nostril, frozen patches of 
autumnal snow lighting up the open glades, leaving plane tree 
and maple, chestnut and oak, and at last reaching a grand forest 
of beech and bracken with clumps of Conifers to add to the 
effect. 

The mist which enshrouded certain parts of the trail was soon 
dispersed by the rising sun. We cried a halt at the edge of the 
forest quite on the summit of Mount Houmea, and strung out at 
once for our first drive. Thirty-one guns did we muster at the 
cover side—a motley crew indeed. English and French in tweeds 
and homespun, Turkish soldiery topped with the fez, white-petti- 
coated Albanians in fustian and fustinella, big-bagged Bulgars 
with silver buttons, shepherds, wood-cutters and charcoal- 
burners, in sheep and goatskins of the wildest but most 
picturesque appearance—all armed with quaint flintlocks and 
percussions, pistols and yataghans. 

Organisation there was none, only seven men condescended to 
beat the dripping beech-scrub, and all wanted to secure the likeliest 
post. Direction of wind was never entered in their journals, but 
they were all as keen as needles, and so richly deserved the failure 
they had through carelessness cultivated. Their pride intercepted 
their sport, of argument they would havenone! Ignorant of their 
Bulgar patois, we were unable to advise or attempt the control 
of such independent Bashi Bazouks. A more vociferous, undis- 
ciplined crew could not have been collected. The seven beaters, 
dividing into two parties for mutual guidance and protection, 
walked up both sides of the vale, each in single file but together, 
shouting their weird, harmonious cow-calls and making the best 
of their way through the thickly wooded valley. To chance was 
left the direction the game was to break, and as we only lined one 
side of the cover, whatever showed over our crest of the ridge was 
purely accidental. The guns were extended at about 200 yards’ 
interval, out of sight of each other in most cases, but even then 
rather too adjacent for ball practice. 

Our first anxiety was to conceal our protecting attaché; too 
obdurate to be disposed of, we first removed his Snider carbine and 
then the white handkerchief round his fez, and at last persuaded 
him to hide behind the massive trunk of a fallen giant. We then 
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selected a spot just wide of the trail, evidently a well-used run by 
pig and deer, squatted low on the root of a tree, and peered through 
the wet mist. No objects could be seen distinctly at anything over 
twenty yards, even when clear of the dense beech scrub. 
Meanwhile the beaters could be heard far below, their long- 
drawn howls coming and going in the fog, sounds weird enough 
to frighten everything for miles around out of the cover. The 
jump, jump, jump of a heavy deer made us quite forget how wet 
and cold we were getting ; clutching our smoothbore we wondered 
whether our gabardine suit was a match for the tree trunk on 
which we were silently sitting. But nose comes before eye- 


THE GUNS WERE EXTENDED AT ABOUT 200 YARDS’ INTERVAL 


sight in a mist on the hill, and the tainted fog disclosed our 
proximity the same instant as the animal sprang into sight. Too 
indistinct to fire at, his great white chest offered a hazy target to 
draw a bead on, and before even the gun could be steadied to the 
shoulder, one startled bound took him back into cover. 

As the phantom hart vanished like a dream, we were aroused 
by so loud a calling we fancied the brigands were on us; it was 
only Abrahim Bey attracting our attention to the disappearing 
deer, which at once broke into a hard gallop along the slope. We 
could have shot our noisy jack-in-the-box for altering the line of 
this fine beast, more especially as he would have passed within 
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shot of where we afterwards found the next gun in ambush. We 
waited in vain till the drive was over; but luck had departed from 
our side, not to return at all during that expedition. The next 
gun W. had fired at a roebuck a single shot, but the bullet was 
placed rather far back, and the game little buck held on for some 
miles before he was found by a wily beater. This Esau proved 
to be a cunning hunter, skilfully tracking the slot and occasional 
drops of blood without the aid of a dog, until he had worked out 
the puzzle and come up to his quarry. Nature had educated him 
from his youth up to supplement his wretched living by his 
knowledge of woodcraft, for by trade he was a charcoal-burner. 
His lessons had not been wasted. ‘Fortunatus et ille qui novit 
agrestes |’ 

The beaters had also fired several shots at pig breaking back, 
the old boars, cunningly enough, refusing to face the open with 
their sounders behind them, the breeze blowing off the ridge being 
contaminated by the strong scent of man. Armed with their very 
questionable firelocks, loaded with Turkish Régie powder (barely 
fit for squibs) behind a handful of slugs, the beaters knew them- 
selves no match for an angry boar, of all animals the most 
courageous. A wolf, large though solitary, was never passed by 
on the other side. Several times did they own to having shirked 
a sounder of pig when led by a grizzly old boar ; and these were bold 
hunters of all manner of game, sans peur if not sans reproche, and 
not likely to err on the side of discretion. One gun reported a 
fine stag having broken close to his post ; he had missed him clean, 
and his neighbour had followed suit. Their six-foot bwndooks 
were incapable of a pattern at the running deer, and still less at 
the wild animal on the jump. 

A second drive moved more roebuck the wrong way, and the 
same grand-headed stag again faced the open, bravely running 
the gauntlet of other firelocks, but selecting those handled by the 
Régie powder brigade with penetrating discrimination. 

Disgusted with the disorderly state of our desperadoes, we 
devoted our lunch-hour to drawing plans on the snow, our guide 
interpreting how beating should be carried out in its simplest 
form. This pantomimic display was treated with roars of 
ribald laughter, loud enough to disturb every head of game from 
Houmea to high Olympus; and their merriment was so genuine, 
so hearty, we were fain to join in, fashed as we were. 

We sadly recalled a sambur drive we had taken part in fifteen 
years before, organised and conducted by the Sultan of Johore, 
through some of the stiffest jungle the tropics can produce. Not 
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a man out of place, portions of the forest enclosed with cane 
snares, the game driven to the six guns well posted in the open 
glades, and the work admirably executed ; temperature 89° F. in 
the shade ; latitude 1° N. To make it complete the finest head was 
secured by his Excellency the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, for whom the sport was intended. 

Here, with a bracing atmosphere of 30° F., over crisp snow, 
through covers open enough to render it facile preserving one’s 
line, where the guns themselves divided the spoil amongst their 
own families, success was marred by the ignorant arrogance of 
these haughty Turks. 

Little use was it shedding tears, such as angels weep, over the 
slovenly habits of these hill robbers. Not knowing ten words of 
their lingo, our remonstrance, ‘ disce aut discede,’ fell wide of the 
mark, and as far as we personally were coomamtans, not a trigger 
was touched from first to last. 

Our third drive was a little more vatiedininaty, but the beaters 
were too slow starting, and the old stag, now thoroughly on the 
alert, broke cover like an old Jack hare directiy they began, and 
trotted across the open meadow where we had just had lunch. 
Two of the troopers instantly opened with their Sniders at an 
almost impossible range ; adjusting their sight and judging their 
distance were mere details not mentioned in their drill-book, so 
their fire was directed rather handy to the beaters, and did no harm 
to the grand stag that had pulled up short to watch the pro- 
ceedings. He carried a royal head, and had evidently been hunted 
more than once before. His respect for the musketry course 
Abrahim and Yousouf had passed through could not have been 
increased. But their noisy shouts annoyed him most, and must 
have put him in mind of the midnight howl] of his silent enemy, 
Brer Wolf; so he calmly cocked his tail and trotted over the 
ridge back into the very forest whence he came. 

Another two-year-old stag, afraid to break in the face of such 
a fusillade, was pushed along by the beaters right up to the guns. 
Winding danger close ahead, he hesitated in his broken canter, 
and stopped in a thicket just twenty yards short of the next man 
to us. We watched the gun pitched up and the trigger dwelt on 
till a fairer chance was presented; but the motion was enough ; 
a deer’s eyesight is better than ours, and the white haunches were 
in the act of vanishing when a spherical ball was lodged just clear 
of the spine, but too high to be effectual. The blow on his counter 
twisted him round, and making downhill in tremendous jumps, 
he came face to face with a sporting Snider held ready and 
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steady, and his race wasrun. The heavy bullet caught him fair 
in the chest, and, expanding inside, destroyed all that was vital, 
and brought him headlong to earth. 

Of all service weapons we prefer the old Snider for big game; 
the shock is severe and its result immediate. No hanging about 
after wounded animals once fairly hit by the ‘577 bore, and the 
heavy 480 grs. bullet will bring an elephant to his knees. Not so 
with the Martini; we tried the two rifles together on heavy cattle 
once for experiment, and we have since lost many head of wild 
game hit by the latter. The trajectory of the Snider renders it 
unserviceable at long range, but how many shots at game does 
one ever risk over 200 yards? Our opinion of the Lee-Metford, 
which we never tried on bone and muscle, is against that weapon ; 
the pencil-bullet would wound many a pig or deer, which with 
their marvellous vitality would be lost to the hunter, and still fall 
@ prey to hyena or wolf. On active service it is yet almost un- 
tried, though the Boers may know something about its stopping 
power. LEzperto crede! 

A large silver-grey wolf was added to the bag by the bundook 
of a busy beater. A shepherd himself, it must have been a grim 
satisfaction to him, while 

In summer’s heat and winter’s cold 
He fed his flock and penned the fold, 


pursuing his lonesome task by night amongst the wild pasturages 
on Mount Houmea. In Macedonia flocks are still fed by the light 
of the moon. 

This wolf lolloped past the very next pair of guns to us, and 
was clean missed by them both; turning short, he headed back 
through the beaters, and was met at close quarters with a shower 
of slugs that crashed through both shoulders and killed him at 
once. His epitaph, ‘A tergo lupus!’ These hungry wolves, like 
starving men, possess little conscience when pinched ; driven from 
these lofty forests by the winter snow, they pack in sixes and 
sevens, and not only pull down outlying cattle in the plains, but 
make short work of the huge shepherd dogs bred to protect them. 
Caught single-handed, the dogs are broken up as readily as Reynard 
himself would be when run into by the Beaufort badger-pies. 

That finished the day ; ; we had a long trudge home down the 
mountain trails, arriving after dark well pleased with our surround- 

‘Tired nature’s sweet restorer’ soon banished all thoughts of 
banditti from our minds, and the friendly disposition of our fellow- 
hunters, who sampled a night-cap of our ‘best Scotch,’ made us 
scorn such aspersions thenceforth. 
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The next day the same routine was carried out over ‘fresh 
woods and pastures new,’ but without success. The beating was | 
even worse than before, and though several head of game were 
sighted, none were secured. We gave all our spare ammunition 
to our hosts at §.; it is to be hoped they have since discharged 
it on a legitimate errand! ‘Gratia gratiam parit!’ Our 
parting was genuine and pathetic ; -our leave was up, their little 
fiesta was at an end; to meet again under the same happy con- 
ditions was not to be. Unforeseen events in the past few years 
have blighted that blossom of sport in a land so convulsed by 
disorder as that now groaning under the Crescent and the Star. 
To the relief of our worthy Consul-General, we had no absentees 
to report as missing on our return to Salonica. We sent him a 
haunch of venison from our spike buck, but, do what we could, 
we could never get him to sanction another expedition in such 
questionable company. The little village was soon obliterated 
from view by two feet of snow, and it is to be hoped the liberal 
backsheesh we bestowed broadcast prevented the honorary mem- 
bers of 8. indulging in their nefarious industry for the rest of that 
winter at least. 
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AMPHION 


BY THE EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE 


‘THE nicest horse in the world’ is by no means an uncommon 
expression, indeed it is used with rather promiscuous recklessness ; 
but if ever there was a horse whose looks, bearing, performances, 
temper, and general character entitled him to the description, 
Amphion was that animal. 

He was such a gentleman all over, as much so as his owner, 
which is saying a great deal; and though, to be precise, seven 
furlongs was perhaps quite his best course, he could get a mile 
and a quarter better than most, and farther than that if need 
were, as was proved by his victory in the Hardwicke Stakes. 
There was that about him which every horse-lover, ignorant or 
expert, could appreciate. 

A rich golden chestnut, he had a beautifully turned head and 
neck, with a splendid eye ; better shoulders were never served out ; 
his limbs were properly proportioned and set on in the right 
places ; he was a trifle better ribbed up than, as a rule, are those 
who can get beyond six furlongs ; while his action and demeanour 
were perfect. To his character James Chandler, his trainer, shall 
speak. ‘As regards his temper I don’t think there was a better- 
tempered horse ever trained, in or out of the stable or on a race- 
course he was always the same.’ 

To see Tom Cannon canter down to the post on him on a fine 
day was the prettiest sight that a racecourse could show; it 
would be difficult to decide whether the performance gave most 
pleasure to horse, rider, or spectator: we know that the two 
former always looked thoroughly happy. 

Amphion, by Speculum or Rosebery—Suicide (the latter sire 
being usually credited with the parentage), was bought by 
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General Byrne of the Royal Artillery at Doncaster in 1887, out of 
Mr. G. 8. Thompson’s lot, for 350/., Mr. James Smith, the former 
owner of Rosebery, being the General’s only serious opponent ; 
and Chandler, who was then training at Houghton, near Stock- 
bridge, took the colt home with him. Croydon was always 
favourite ground with that exclusive little stable, and it was with 
a view to the Spring Two-Year-Old Plate there that Amphion 
was tried on April 17, 1888, with Balderdash (3 yrs.) at 10 lb., the 
elder horse, who could go a bit, just winning. After this there 
was not much doubt about success at Croydon. The chestnut 
started favourite at 2 to 1 and won easily by three lengths, beating 
a field of eight—worthless save for one brilliant exception in 
L’Abbesse de Jouarre, destined to become as famous as her then 
conqueror ; she also must have pleased her people, for she was 
second favourite, though she seems to have made no show in the 
race. It was in his next trial that Amphion first founded the 
suspicion that he did not take great interest in racing at home, a 
character which saved him trouble in the long run, as they gave 
up trying with him; but on this occasion there does not appear 
to have been much to carp at. 


JUNE 22.—BusuH In aT SrTockBRIDGE (five furlongs) 


Marioni, 3 yrs.,9 st. . , . Bradbury 
Pillarist, 3 yrs.,8st.7lb. . . Brown 
Amphion, 2 yrs., 8 st. 12 lb. . . Salter 
Balderdash, 3 9st. . Smith 


Won by a short head ; length second and third; same third and 
fourth. 


Of these Pillarist and Balderdash were already winners that 
year; Marioni had only run once. But it will be observed that 
the young one had immensely the worst of the weights, and that 
he had come on at least 10 lb. with Balderdash, besides which it 
is not always the horse who does not try in the trial. At any 
rate, Amphion found no difficulty in winning the Champagne at 
Bibury four days later, and in the following month carried off the 
Great Kingston Stakes at Sandown, after which, though he ran 
three times that season, he was never really himself, being much 
troubled with humour. 

In 1889 he was only tried once—viz. a mile on April 6—when, 
at even weights with Balderdash, and receiving 7 lb. from Oliver 
Twist, he ran clean away from the pair, after which he easily 
won the Doveridge Handicap at Derby on the 13th of the same 
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month; and on May 10, with still greater ease, despite a 7 lb. 
penalty, he defeated a very large field at Kempton in the Great 
‘Jubilee’ Stakes. His next appearance was at Ascot, the course 
par excellence with which in men’s minds his name is chiefly con- 
nected. How he was within an ace of being unable on this 
occasion to fulfil his engagements will be best told in Chandler’s 
own words: ‘On the Sunday night before the meeting at stable- 
time he appeared quite well, but upon going to him on Monday 
morning I found that he had not eaten up during the night, and he 
ate nothing till about three o’clock in the afternoon. I called in 
a vet., but he could not find out what was really wrong with the 
horse, but was of the same opinion as myself, that it was some- 
thing in the mouth. After the vet. had left I thought I would 
try and find out for myself what was the matter, and my pains 
were rewarded by finding a large piece of broken tooth embedded 
in the gum. I succeeded in getting it away, and the horse was 
as right as possible afterwards.’ Just one more instance of the 
value of a trainer’s affectionate care, as against the perfunctory 
examination of the indifferent horse-doctor. 

It all ended well, for Amphion had no difficulty in winning 
the Fernhill on Wednesday and the New Biennial on Thursday, 
the former race being made memorable by one of those outbursts 
of virtue to which the British public is occasionally prone. 

Amongst the runners was a filly named Paloma, ridden by 
Rickaby, and belonging to Mr. ‘St. Gatien’ Hammond, who, 
forgetting as one must suppose that there was 50/. for the second, 
forbade his jockey to occupy that position if he found he had no 
chance of winning. Although it was obvious that Amphion had 
the race in hand some way from home, it was equally clear that 
Paloma would be second, till Rickaby chucked her up. Then 
there was a row, many people averring that he had never tried 
to win, that they were readying the mare for the Cambridgeshire, 
&c., &c.; and, in fact, there was such a general demand for some- 
body to be hanged, that the stewards were almost compelled to 
carpet Mr. Hammond and Rickaby—and though in ‘Calendar’ 
language the latter was ‘exonerated from dishonest intention,’ 
he was also ‘cautioned against pulling be his horse so rapidly,’ 
while the owner was at the same time ‘cautioned against tying 
a jockey down with orders not to be second or third ’—a practice 
which is as openly avowed as it is common—and ‘further drew 
the attention of all handicappers to the race’—an unnecessary 
warning: they were not likely to overlook the mare, and she 
had really no form at all. 
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Amphion’s next performance, which was in the Stewards’ 
Cup at Goodwood, was probably the most wonderful of his whole 
career, for he was second, beaten a neck by old Dog Rose—to 
whom he was giving 15 lb.—and he beat the four-year-old Noble 
Chieftain, who was third, three parts of a length, giving him 
6 lb. Behind the three was a field of fifteen, some of them 
very smart, and all having on paper the best of the weights with 
Amphion. In the two other races for which he ran that year he 
failed to distinguish himself. He was beaten at Newmarket by 
Ormuz, to whom he was giving 25 lb.; and was nowhere, carry- 
ing 8 st. 10 lb., in the Manchester November Handicap won by 
Fallow Chat. At each of these places the ground was very 
sticky, and he always liked to hear his feet rattle. 

The year 1890 fairly set the seal on his fame, though he was 
twice beaten in the spring, when at Sandown and Kempton he 
strove under impossible weights against Sainfoin and The Imp. 
He came out once more at Ascot in all his glory, for he again 
won the New Biennial; and en the last day made his maiden 
essay over a distance of a ground in the Hardwicke Stakes, when 
he won easily, giving 16 lb. to Surefoot and Sainfoin, the respec- 
tive winners of that year’s Two Thousand and Derby. 

The story is old, but will bear repetition, of how on this 
occasion General Byrne silenced, if he did not satisfy, one of the 
thousand questioners who, before an event of any consequence, 
render almost unbearable the lives of men who have horses 
engaged therein. He had been ill and weak for some time, and 
was laboriously ascending the steps of the owners’ stand, when 
he was hailed from below with ‘Hi, General! can your horse 
give this weight away over the distance?’ ‘Gentleman’ Byrne, 
as he was generally called, turned round and in his gentlest 
manner replied, ‘ That is precisely what I am climbing up here 
to see.’ 

What he saw must have pleased him greatly, and, as far as 
he was concerned, the meeting left little to be desired. It was, 
however, by no means so satisfactory to the stable generally, cer- 
tainly not to Sir William Throckmorton, who had that year a 
mare called Albertine engaged in the Hunt Cup, where her 
weight was 6 st. 7 lb., and whom before Ascot he had tried with 
Amphion. The actual terms were: 


One MILE 


Albertine, 3 yrs., 6 st. 1 lb. 
Amphion, 4 yrs., 9 st. 2 lb. 
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and she beat the horse by three lengths, which would have been 
like putting him into the Hunt Cup at-8 st. 12 lb., when he would 
have looked like having a tremendous chance, though quite pos- 
sibly he might not, after all, have beaten the winner Morion, who 
carried 7 st. 9 lb., and was a very great horse at the distance. 
At any rate, Albertine was backed with some freedom, and never 
even showed in the race; so it was then finally concluded that 
Amphion did not care about these home rehearsals, and I believe 
he was never tried again. 

After the Hardwicke Stakes he was put by till the Manchester 
September Meeting, where he won the Lancashire Plate of 
11,000 sovs., beating, amongst eight others, Memoir, who had just 
won the Leger. He was here giving her only 7 lb., but in the 
second October week at Newmarket in the Champion Stakes he 
beat her quite as easily, giving 12 lb. A.F., which was then more 
her cut than the shorter distance. Pity itis that he did not close 
his season with this victory ; but in the Houghton week, never 
having been trained to go two miles, he was allowed over that 
much of the Cesarewitch course to try conclusions at 2 Ib. with 
Sheen, probably the best stayer in the world, and who had a good 
dash of speed into the bargain; he made what trainers call ‘a 
terrible mess’ of the gallant chestnut. 

In 1891, as a five-year-old, Amphion did not achieve any very 
sensational success, though he gave his owner the agreeable ex- 
perience of crediting his account at Weatherby’s with the March 
Stakes, Newmarket First Spring, the Rous Stakes at Ascot, and 
the Stockbridge Cup (a walk over). This should have been his 
last appearance, but once more the pitcher was sent to the well. 
It was, unwisely as we think, decided to run him with 10 st. 7 Ib. 
on his back in the Royal Handicap at Leicester in September, 
when he was unplaced to Rusticus, also five years old, to whom 
he was giving no less than 3 st. 7 lb.! 

eneral Byrne now made up his mind that Amphion should 
race no more. He retired that autumn to Hampton Court Pad- 
docks, where he stood, with Brown, the boy who looked after him 
during the whole of his Turf career, still in faithful attendance. 

After the disposal of the Queen’s stud in 1894, Amphion found 
fresh quarters at Gillingham. Amphora and Amphibia appear to 
be so far the best of his stock, now running its second season, and 
in such early days the most hardened prophet would hardly dare 
to predict success or failure for a stallion. 


These things lie in the lap of the Gods. 
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SWIMMING AND LIFE-SAVING 


BY THE HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND 


It has always struck me as curious'that though Englishmen are 
so fond of all athletic sports—though yachting, boating, and 
fishing take so prominent a place among our sports and amuse- 
ments—yet that we are such very bad swimmers. True that at 
this moment we have J. H. Tyers and J. Nuttall, two of the 
fastest swimmers in the world—and it is also true that no other 
nation has produced a Captain Webb—still as a nation we swim 
far from well. When at Cambridge I could never find anyone 
who would swim the half-mile with me, and I doubt if there 
were twenty men at the University who could have swum half a 
mile. ‘Rather not, I get so pumped ! ’ was the answer always 
made to my invitation. Yet there is no exercise which, when 
properly learnt, ‘ pumps’ one less or tires one less. After a five- 
mile race one’s heart is not beating any faster than at the start, 
nor is one half so exhausted as after riding a bicycle up a steep 
hill. 

I often talked with Captain Webb about his Channel swim, 
and he has told me that even after swimming for twenty-two 
hours his muscles were not very tired, and that it was weariness 
he felt more than exhaustion. We used to swim for two hours 
together twice a week when we were both training for some race. 
He was a slow swimmer, but swam in excellent style, which 
means he wasted none of his strength, and when I knew him he 
never swam anything but the breast stroke. If I remember 
rightly he never was any good at any of the side strokes, and he 
certainly swam the Channel on his breast. His was a plucky feat, 
characteristic of an Englishman, and I have always thought that 
a small monument should be erected on the beach at the spot where 
he started, and another where he landed. The Channel may be 
crossed again, but it is not very likely, as several good swimmers 
have tried and been beaten. Except for the pleasure of having to 
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look out the Hellespont in the map, Byron’s swim (which is, I 
suppose, more or less an historical event, as it is alluded to by every 
distributor of swimming prizes who wishes to show his learning) 
should be forgotten, and never alluded to as a feat at all when 
compared with Webb’s. : 

Men are ‘ pumped’ because so few care to learn to swim pro- 
perly, and are content to flounder and splutter about, thinking 
apparently that the faster they move their arms and legs, never 
mind in what direction, the more magnificent their swimming. 

Swimming is a question of balance, and that is why when 
once learnt it is never forgotten. The mistake in learning is that 
to avoid breathing in water boys put their heads too far back, and 


IMPROPER AND PROPER METHODS OF CARRYING THE HEAD WHEN SWIMMING 
BREAST-STROKE 


so keep their mouths too far above the surface. Nobody will ever 
swim well or with any ease till he has learnt that it is not neces- 
sary to carry his neck like a strangled giraffe. This strained 
attitude upsets the balance. You will see every good swimmer 
in the world swimming with his mouth under water till the arms 
separate, his body will thus be straight, very high in the water, and 
he will be balanced properly. 

To learn to breathe properly means to learn to swim quickly 
and well. It is very simple; all that the tiro need remember is 
to breathe outwards as his hands go forward, and to breathe in- 
wards directly his hands separate, which is the moment when his 


head is highest. I have found it useful, when teaching, to tell 
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boys to ‘blow their hands from them’ as a sort of memoria tech- 
nica of the moment to breathe outwards. I am sorry for lads 
whom I see learning to swim when they become apparently much 
distressed about the proper movement of their legs and arms, and 
much more sorely distressed really by the amount of bath water 
they are swallowing, of which the instructor takes no note, though 
the pupil does. 

One word more about learning. It is important—very— 
that the hands in breast-stroke swimming should work in the 
same horizontal plane as the body, and not downwards ; working 
them downwards is a waste of strength; they are then only lifting 
the body out of, instead of propelling it through, the water. We 
used to notice this fault very much amongst swimmers from Eton 
when I was at Cambridge. It is important that boys should be 
taught the breast stroke properly. All boys think they can swim 
quicker on their sides, because when on their sides they see the 
water pass by their faces, and fancy that they are going as fast as 
a torpedo catcher. But it is a mistake. The proper side stroke 
now adopted by all amateurs and professionals for racing is very 
different from what boys call ‘ side stroke,’ and ought to be care- 
fully learnt after a good breast stroke has been mastered. 
Nothing but a good breast stroke can save you in trouble, nor 


can you save a drowning man by any fancy swimming. I am 


almost afraid to point to the time-honoured frog as an example 
of the best breast-stroke swimmer in England ; but, nevertheless, 
as writers of a certain class say when their descriptive vocabu- 
lary is running short, and they have already used the expression 
facile princeps more than once, he is the ‘ best exponent of the 
art’ of the present day as to his back legs. 

What the frog is to the breast-stroke swimmer, J. H. Tyers is 
to the-side stroke. He has revolutionised side-stroke swimming. 
He has never been beaten since his first championship win in 
1892 when he was in his teens, and he has lowered every previous 
amateur championship record, as the table below will show :— 


Record times before Tyers Tyers’ times 
mins. secs. mins. secs. 
One hundred yards... 1 6} 1 13 
Two hundred and twenty yards 2 51t 2 422 
Half-mile. . . . .14 Of 13 20 
Onemile. . . .  . 28 183 27 212 


Efforts were made to send him to the recent Olympic contests 
at Athens, but, unfortunately, owing to the late arrival of all in- 
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formation, the project fell through. Had he gone he would have 
astonished the Greeks. His pace is got by a wonderful screw- 
like motion of his legs below the knees. Most swimmers before 
him have aimed at using the legs from the hips, but he, by 
swimming only from the knee, gets increased power, and his body 
literally never seems to stop at all between the arm strokes, as is 
the case with the majority of swimmers. 

Now for the second part of my text. Can there be a more 
hideous danger than that of swimming up to rescue a drowning 


HicH Divinc 


and struggling man, who, fighting for his life and in the agony 
of suffocation, will seize you and clutch you and take you with 
him to the bottom? Drowning men are said to clutch at a straw, 
but for choice they prefer something more substantial. Summer 
after summer we read the same old story of the rescuer being 
clutched and drowned and two lives lost, one of them certainly 
being that of a brave man. Yet it is a mere question of three 
or four hours’ teaching and practice to enable anyone to rescue 
drowning man with but very little danger to the rescuer; and the 
a2 
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Life Saving Society, 8 Clarendon Square, of which the Duke of 
Albany is President, will teach classes without any charge. 

It has been my painful duty to award the medals at the so- 
called life-saving competitions now taking place every summer at 
our public schools. Miserable and gloomy farces they are. A 
stuffed booby is pushed out about twenty yards into the water, 
and the boys jump in one after another and pull it to shore. The 
booby is then sunk, and the boys have to dive and bring it up, no 
directions being given how properly to do so. Anything more 
unlike what one has to do when confronted with the danger of 
rescuing a struggling man it is impossible to conceive, and I hope 
the day is not far distant when public school boys will be 
ashamed to accept a medal for such a silly competition. At 
Wellington College, amongst other schools, these competitions 
have been ended, and proper life-saving is taught. 

When you swim up to a drowning man he will probably seize 
you by the wrists. If you turn your wrist round against his 
thumbs he cannot hold you for a second, and the fact of his losing 
his hold on you will probably swing him round, so that you can 
then catch hold of him properly and bring him to shore, swimming 
on your back. 

My readers should be a little careful how they practise 
this, because if they try to hold on when the wrists are turned 
against their thumbs, the result may probably be dislocation. 

It is not safe, however, to assume that the rescued man will 
remain quiet, nor will he, if any water splashes on his face ; so the 
best way to hold him is to place your arms under his, and your 
hands on his chest. He cannot then turn round on you, and his 
head is higher out of water than when simply held by the head. 

If he seizes you by the head, which is the next most likely 
part to be grasped, you must do what Rugby football players would 
call ‘scrag him ’—one arm behind his back, one hand under his 
chin, the arm behind pulls him towards you, the hand under the 
chin pushes his head backwards and under water. He will let 
go of necessity. 

If he seizes you lower down you must put your knee up as 
high as it will go, and you can easily free yourself. 

All this is far easier to do than it is to describe, if only men 
will take the little trouble to learn. Some dockers last year, 
having been present at the annual life-saving show at the West 
India Dock, got up classes amongst themselves, and four of them 
won the champion life-saving shield open to teams from all parts 
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of England. Not one of the team is a particularly good swimmer, 
and I mention it only to show that anybody, if he will, can learn. 
If the drowning man has sunk, you will génerally see by the 
_ bubbles in still water whereabouts he is. Dive down, and be it 
noted that the common idea that you cannot open your eyes 
under water but must go down with them open is utter nonsense. 
Get the body across one knee, and a kick from the other leg will 
bring you and him to the surface. A man will not clutch or 
struggle if he has once sunk, but that is no reason for letting him 


METHOD OF SAVING A FRIEND SEIZED BY CRAMP 


sink. A man who has sunk is very nearly dead. Be it noted 
also that it is utter nonsense to say that a man ‘rises three times,’ 
and it is difficult to know how such a very common belief can be 
so widespread. If you determine to wait till your sunken man 
rises again you will have to wait till the Resurrection Day. 

So far I have referred only to rescuing a struggling man fighting 
for his life and lost to all sense but his own danger; but it may 
happen to many of us to be swimming with a friend who gets 
cramp, or to soldiers to have to get a wounded comrade across a 
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river. The ordinary mortal would try to swim with tke injured 
man on his back, and would assuredly fail. But nothing can 
possibly be easier than to help another man who will keep quiet 
and has his wits about him. If he will turn on his back and place 
his hands on your shoulders you can swim any distance with him 
without being in the least incommoded. I am sure no one will 
believe how easy this is till they have tried it. 

No one can say that he will never find himself in the dreadful 
position of seeing a fellow man drowning before his eyes. At 
the expense of a few hours given to learning how to save life 
and keep his own the position would not be so dreadful. Surely 
this is worth the expenditure of a little time and a very little 
trouble, and surely this knowledge might with advantage be given 
to our boys at our public and private schools ? 
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CHARLES DAVIS 


BY THE LORD RIBBLESDALE 


AFTER Mr. Mellish, Master of the Epping Forest Hounds, had 
been murdered and robbed one evening on his way home from 
hunting, two boys on horseback used to be sent out with the 
buckhounds whenever George III. hunted. These boys each 
carried a brace of horse-pistols, which, at the end of the day, they 
handed to the yeomen prickers who rode home alongside the 
King. According to the ‘Druid,’ Charles Davis, who was born 
in January 1788, was one of these boys. 

His good looks had given him his start. It is true that his 
father hunted the King’s harriers, and that in any event it was 
likely that he would have entered the royal service in some 
capacity or other ; but this is Dr. Croft’s account of the beginnings 
of his conspicuous career, as related to him by a very old in- 
habitant of Bracknell (since deceased) who knew all the circum- 
stances. I give it in his own words :—‘ Young Davis had been 
to school at Windsor or Eton, and on returning home one day 
went into the cloisters at the castle, where he was met by the 
King. Davis was a slim, good-looking lad, and the King took a 
fancy to him, spoke to him, asked him what he might be going to 
do, &c. Davis could not say what he was going to do. The King 
asked him if he would like to go hunting. Davis’s father was at 
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* this time huntsman to the King’s harriers, kennelled, I think, at 


Frogmore, or near Windsor, but the King did not know that he 
was talking to his huntsman’s son. The boy said he should like 
to go hunting very much; the King asked him what his father 
was. In this way it came about that he was made whip under 
his father.’ 

So it was settled, and hunting became Charles Davis’s pro- 
fession when he was about twelve years old, but I think he went 
on with his schooling. His feeder, George Bartlett, who still 
lives at Ascot, and whose memory is excellent, tells me that 
George III. gave him 1l. a week and ‘sent him to a school at 
Windsor,’ which probably means that the King kept him on at 
school for a bit longer before he sent him to the harrier kennels. 
‘Stoody, stoody, stoody, always stoodying at thy books. Take, I 
say, my advice, sir, and stoody fox-hunting,’ said Will Freeman 
(Lord Egremont’s kennel huntsman and a great character), on 
one occasion, to one of Lord Egremont’s sons, the course of 
whose education interfered periodically with his hunting soon 
after Christmas. Doubtless the young ‘sir’ would have been 
only too pleased to have done so. An open January is a sweet 
and bitter month to many a schoolboy. But Davis, in spite of 
such an early apprenticeship to business, must have found time 
to ‘stoody’ both his books and his hunting. A few letters 
of his which I have seen are certainly the letters of a man of 
education. They are written in a graceful early Victorian hand, 
the sentences have turn and precision, proper words fall into their 
proper places, and there are no mistakes in spelling. 

I do not quite know when the harriers were sold. But some- 
where about 1813 or 1814 the Duke of Richmond presented his 
fox-hounds to George III., and Davis went to the Ascot kennels 
as first whipper-in under Sharpe, his future father-in-law. The 
‘Royal Kalendar’ states that Charles Davis was groom to the pack 
in 1816, and first whipper-in in 1817. 

The arrival of the Goodwood hounds at Ascot started a new 
period in stag-hunting. From this time the stag-hunting of 
the present day may be said to date. The old order changed 
in many ways. Up till the end of the century George ITI.’s six 
yeomen prickers all carried French horns, which, we may be 
sure, they wound pretty frequently. A sustained chorus of horns 
and vociferous hounds greeted the arrival of his Majesty at the 
meet, sped the deer upon his way when first uncarted, and 
enlivened all concerned when he was taken. But these cere- 
monies were now dispensed with, and the term yeoman pricker 
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fell into disuse. Only the huntsman carried a horn—of the 
present Robin Hood shape; and a fast fox-hound pack, cram-full 
of the stout Egremont blood—Jaspers and Dromos, Ledgers 
and Jumpers—took the place of the old Magpies, and were 
entered to deer. ‘It delights me,’ George IV. wrote to Davis 
in 1822, when, on Sharpe’s retirement, he was appointed hunts- 
man, ‘to know you have got the hounds. I hope you'll get them 
so fast that they’ll run away from everybody.’ 7 

And now let us come to closer quarters with Charles Davis's 
looks and ways. People who remember him all agree that he 
was a perfect specimen of a royal servant, a most thorough gen- 
tleman, facile princeps in the kennel or over a country, a 
Bayard in the saddle, a Brummel everywhere else, and so on. 


RIDING UNFAIRLY 


But this won’t do, and it is difficult to get at particular things 
about Davis. I have not been very successful. Close observa- 
tion, whether a gift or a habit, is comparatively rare. 

But I am indebted to Dr. Croft of Bracknell, and to Mr. 
Cordery of Hall’s Farm, Swallowfield, for some valuable personal 
recollections of Charles Davis. They are both speaking of a man 
they knew; they are both excellent judges of hunting and of 
hounds; they are both Berkshire men, famous riders in their 
day, and saw Davis hunt the roughest pari of the Queen’s 
country, the forest and heathlands and the intricate Bracknell 
country. 

I shall give extracts from their letters to me in their own 
words. Writing to me November 2, 1895, from Bracknell, Dr. 
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Croft goes on, after telling me about George III. and Davis in the 
cloisters : 

‘Davis’s best time was before mine, but he was very good in 
my younger days. He left much in his latter days to his men, 
but he was always near enough to see what was going on. His 
hounds in the forest were as perfect in close hunting as harriers. 
They were left to depend on themselves, and so required but little 
assistance. ‘ Let them alone,” was his word to his whips at check. 
I never heard Davis say anything about a bad scent ; he told me he 
would rather have a third-rate scent for his hounds, as the pace 
was then quite fast enough for pleasure, as the pack would have to 
fling round occasionally and give you a chance to be nearer to 
them. The Bracknell country was very difficult to get over in 
former times—hedgerows very broad, and ditches wide and blind, 
much overgrown with grass and brambles. Davis had his field 
under good control, and he never minced the matter if he saw 
any man riding unfairly. His language was strong, and not 
always parliamentary, but was most effective at the time, and I 
have heard lasted into the future. If his temper was hasty, it 
was soon over and forgotten. He was a perfect gentleman in 
appearance, manner, and conversation, well educated, and I should 
say of good ability. 

‘These hounds [the Queen’s], as you know, from the first were 
fox-hounds. I believe he bred from the best of his own and 
others, but he managed somehow to make them peculiarly his 
own, so much finer and more racy-looking than even the fox- 
hounds of the present day. Getting them faster began, I dare 
say, when the King told him to make them fast enough to run 
away from the field. This most certainly he did, for they ran 
away from the field on several occasions in the Harrow country, 
and I have experience of their doing this in the Bracknell 
country. Davis was a fine horseman, with a most perfect seat. 
It was rare when going fast to see him sit down in his saddle, 
but his position standing in his stirrups was very fine, not to be 
equalled. 

‘As a huntsman he was all that could be. Hunting the carted 
deer is not a science, but requires asystem. His hounds appeared 
to love him, and one of the prettiest parts of the day was, when 
a check occurred,.t6 see them fly to his call and all the pack 
cluster round his horse, and he take them to a holloa and plant 
them on-the'line of scent. I think this control was due in a 
great measure to his system of entering the young hounds in the 
forest. in‘Gotober. The deer were nearly always taken without 
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injury, and many were hunted for years, and knew how to take 
care of themselves. 

Mr. Cordery first knew Charles Davis in 1835. He used to 
see him out with Sir John Cope’s fox-hounds, and also with the 
buckhounds. ‘I thought him,’ he writes, ‘as good as anyone I 
ever saw on a saddle. Used to ride over a country very easy and 
never seemed to distress his horse, he liked a clean well bred 
horse and was Master of him and his men and his field, and 
his hounds. Respected by everyone his word was Law his 
hounds he loved and woe be to the man who rode over one. I 
used to go to Swinley Paddocks 50 years ago and castrate the 
deer to make them haviers for hunting the next season. George 
Cottrell was deer Keeper and feeder, his Father and Mother be- 
fore him for I think over 60 years. Used to meet all the men 
from the Kennels. We used to spend a happy afternoon at the 
Paddocks, Cottrell used to provide cold gammon of Bacon good 
Bread and Cheese 9 gallons of nice Ale, Pipes tobacco Sing Song 
home at 6 o’clock.’ 

Mr. Cordery goes on: ‘ Mr. Davis’ hounds not quite so high as 
yours. Bitches very neat and smaller I think. Perhaps your 
present pack goes a little faster than they did that is because the 
country is so much more open now. There used to be 5 fences 
then for one now in Berkshire and Woodlands of Hampshire 
that kept hounds and deer slower at that time on account of so 
much fencing. Deer ran straight as there was nothing to head 
him. If you had a good Woodland hunter and fencer you could 
keep with them in those small fields much easier than you can 
in the large fields. Aldershot Common all open at that time. 
Wellington College and Broad Moor the only 2 houses on each of 
these Commors, you could see Hounds a mile off; have been 
hunting all day and only have seen a man snipe shooting. Very 
open and wild at that time, much troubled with bogs where there 
were no rides. Mr. Davis did not ride fast at his fences. Good 
trot or canter and he.would ease his horse to. I don’t think the 
Deer stouter then than now but hounds did not press them so 
much at first in the small fields as they do now in the open ones.’ 

‘Catching your own again,’ as some one called hunting the 
carted deer, lacks the inevitableness we prize in wilder sports of 
the field. All concerned know only too well, not perhaps quite 
what will happen, but what is meant to happen. Upon the other 
hand the master and huntservants of a stag-hunting establish- | 
ment—I speak from some experience—are always on the edge of 
novel and often ridiculous incidents. 
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Some people, however, seem able to invest the most untoward 
circumstances with their personal prestige. A few of this sort 
should be kept for stag-hunting. Mr. Davis appears to have been 
one of these gifted personages. It is true that he hunted a very 
much better country, and that in other ways, which I shall refer 
to elsewhere, he enjoyed substantial advantages which no Queen’s 
Huntsman since his retirement has enjoyed or can hope to enjoy. 
Yet it would be impossible to suppose for a moment that Mr. 
Davis can have hunted the buckhounds for the forty odd years 
he carried the horn without having t» put up with his share of 
the tiresome things which attend upon stag-hunting, and which 
it is sometimes difficult to suffer gladly. He must have been 
familiar as we are now with the good-natured but irresponsible 
foot people, with the deer which runs up and down the first fence, 
with the gentlemen who ride the deer, over-ride the hounds, or 
ride over other gentlemen. He must have experienced, just as 
we do now, the dreadful cavalcade up the main street of a small 
county town or country village, the deer lobbing at a slow pace 
in the middle of the turnpike, or eyeing the shop windows; the 
hounds adapting themselves to the circumstances of some back 
yard and the loud-cracking thongs. He must have disliked, just 
as we do now, the gardens and premises, the drying yards and 
building sites which some deer select in preference to the finest 
champaign country or the shaggiest heaths. But I feel that Mr. 
Davis was able to cover all these things with a decorum as majestic 
as his neckcloths. Thus when we read of his lying in a Vale of 
Aylesbury ditch, after a run which for pace beggars description, 
with his arm round Richmond Trump’s neck—a position full of 
restless discomfort to both parties—there is something chivalrous 
and romantic about it all which redounds to the credit of both 
Mr. Davis and the gallant Trump. Pictorially it is all but a 
subject for Sir E. Burne-Jones rather than for Caldecott or Leech. 
It is related that on one festive occasion he was ‘drawn’ at the 
White Hart at Aylesbury. No subaltern ot undergraduate could 
have barricaded the door in quicker time with the washhand-stand 
and the chest of drawers. But we may be certain he stood the © 
siege with the air of a knight of the Round Table, and I have no 
doubt that Mr. Davis could direct the operations of a whipper-in 
in a punt without the slightest sacrifice of dignity. 

Mr. Bowen May, who began his stag-hunting with Lord 
Maryborough when William IV. was King, and who still notes with 
an observant eye all that belongs to his favourite pursuit, agrees 
with Mr. Cordery that the deer now are as good but no better 
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than they were in Davis’s time. He once asked Davis about the 
pace of a pack of hounds, and Davis replied in a letter that the 
Queen’s hounds were the fastest pack, in his opinion, and that 
nine miles in the hour was about their best pace. But this 
pace was far exceeded by Richmond Trump’s day. When 
Mr. Davis lay in the ditch with one arm round Richmond 
Trump’s neck, as already related, he pulled out his watch with 
his free hand, and timed the run. Nobody but Davis could have 
done so. It was all over grass, and Davis only weighed about 
10 stone, and had it all to himself on the Clipper, an animal up to 
16 stone. I have found the entry in his diary, March 13, 1832. 
‘Richmond Trump at Lillie’s, ran one hour, took at Twyford 
between Bicester and Buckingham—ran twenty miles in one 
hour.’ In his horse-book I find that the Clipper was bought 
in the Christmas quarter of 1831 of Mr. Anderson for 120 
guineas ; he was sold again at Tattersall’s in the summer quarter 
of 1834 for 241. 18s. 6d. 

Richmond Trump had been out twice before that season, 
and started on his career as the Richmond Knobber. After the 
Aylesbury performance, however, he was renamed Richmond 
Trump, after a popular fighting man of the day, who doubtless 
much appreciated the delicate compliment. 

The present Lord Lichfield kindly sent me two or three long 
letters from Davis to his grandfather, who, as Lord Anson (after- 
wards Lord Lichfield) was appointed Master of the Buckhounds 
in 1830. These letters, alas! perished with many other papers I 
valued in a disastrous fire in my London house two or three years 
ago. The letters described two or three especially good runs they 
had had, and Lord Lichfield had probably kept them on that 
account. The writer of an article in ‘Baily’ (1867) says that 
Davis thought less about the horses than the hounds. Yet these 
particular letters, I remember, went into some detail about the 
horses which he himself and the men had ridden, and the way 
they had carried them. He was especially pleased with the per- 
formance and promise of a young chestnut which Lord Lichfield 
had just purchased. Lord Lichfield rode to hounds very well 
himself, and possibly Davis may on that account have made a 
point when writing to him of telling him a good deal about the 
hunt horses. 

Davis’s diaries and MS. books are very well kept, but the 
comments are lamentably few, and he confines himself generally 
to the bare facts of the day—where they met, how long they ran, 
the expenses, and so on. It is worth remarking here that in 1832 
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they must have been less particular about the public and their 
hunting appointments than in these days, and also that whenever 
Davis left his deer out he always, or nearly always, tried for his 
deer the very next morning. We did not do this in my time; 
but I was very fond of hunting an harboured outlying deer, and 
we had some capital runs with them. I remember a capital deer 
called Lord Clanwilliam, which we ran from Maiden Erlegh to 
Easthampstead, and left him out. We found him a fortnight 
later in the Easthampstead woods, and he ran his old line back, 
almost stick for stick, and we took him close to where we had 
turned him out. This is something like the Ripley deer experi- 
ences of November 26 and December 3, 1832. 

On May 2, 1829, Davis enters in his diary—it is almost the 
only entry where he commits himself to an observation: ‘Turned 
out an elk at Swinley; he wobbled away—lI could not call it 
running—for half an hour, and took him at Bagshot. The hounds 
would not hunt him.’ At the end of the season he enters that 
the elk and a deer called ‘Etonian’ are to be fatted for his 
Majesty and ‘Reading’ for Lord Maryborough. But he adds that 
the elk was not fatted, but was ultimately sent to the Zoological 
Gardens. 

In those days the Queen’s hounds moved about and saw a 
great deal more of other countries than they do now; they used 
to be taken to the following places for about a fortnight at the 
time: they used to go to Sir Robert Throckmorton’s at Buck- 
land near Faringdon during Lord Granville’s mastership; to 
Hampton Court and on to Epsom in Lord Rosslyn’s time. The 
deer during these outings to Epsom, Bartlett tells me, were kept 
in loose-boxes belonging chiefly to trainers. And for many years, 
as everybody knows, the Queen’s hounds used to go down to the 
New Forest late in the season. 

I find in Mr. Davis’s diary that on New Year’s Day, 1828, 
the buckhounds met at Salt Hill and hunted an untried Richmond 
havier, and that Prince Dom Miguel of Portugal hunted attended 
by Prince Esterhazy, Duke of Wellington, Lord Maryborough, 
and so on. Charles Greville tells us that when George IV.’s 
wardrobe was sold in 1830 everybody was surprised at its 
variety and profusion. Besides costumes of all the Orders in 
Europe, all the coats he had had for the last fifty years, about 
300 whips, canes without number, there were a dozen brand-new 
pairs of corduroy breeches which he had had made to hunt in 
when Dom Miguel came to England, but never wore. 

I read somewhere or other that a great many pictures of 
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Davis were painted at different times. I cannot say I know 
of many myself, but his brother was an artist, and painted him 
several times on Hermit, the grey horse he is riding in the well- 
known engraving of the Meet of the Buckhounds on Ascot 
Heath during Lord Chesterfield’s Mastership. I shall have 
more to say about Hermit later on. Then there is another 
engraving of him on Columbine, a short-tailed mare which went 
to Badminton and bred some capital coach-horses. The Duke 
of Beaufort was telling me about her only the other day, and I 
have the entry now before me in Davis’s horse-book. For 
Michaelmas quarter 1830, under ‘ Horses sold’ he notes: ‘ Brown 
mare Columbine and foal to the Duke of Beaufort, 197. 5s. Od.’ 
Sir F. Grant’s picture is at Bretby, but I don’t know where the 
original of the Columbine picture is, although I think this was 
painted by his brother. 

Mr. Tattersall has a very good painting of him on horseback 
by an artist called Webb; and at Eaton there is a water-colour 
drawing of him by the old Deighton (I think) which the Duke of 
Westminster tells me is excellent. I believe, though, that the 
best and best-known engraving of him is on Traverser, also after 
Sir F. Grant. I don’t know where this picture is, but without 
placing it in such company as Titian’s Charles V. or Velasquez’s 
Don Carlos at Madrid, or Stubbs’s Duke of Hamilton in the 
green coat on the chestnut hackney, or Regnault’s Marshal 
Prim, if the painting is as good as the engraving it must be 
a very charming and distinguished equestrian portrait. People 
who have not got it and care for sporting engravings should buy 
it; Mr. Harvey, of St. James’s Street, who adimires it very much, 
tells me it is getting very scarce. 

In my time the reduced photograph from the engraving was 
popular at Harrow. I had one in my room over the mantelpiece. 
How often in the horrid stress of iambics have I looked to Mr. 
Davis on Traverser for inspiration! I used to look not only 
in vain, but waste my time in thinking that Traverser was the 
sort of horse I should like to ride hunting on some day, and 
Mr. Davis’s the sort of seat I should like to have. 

How well Sir Francis Grant has put him on the horse! His 
length of limb guarantees that smoothness of seat which Don 
Quixote impressed upon Sancho as being the peculiar attribute 
of a great gentleman. When some one asked Sir R. Sutton 
whether a stranger out with his hounds could ride, Sir Richard 
said he did not know, adding ‘I should think so, for he hangs a 
good boot.’ So did Charles Davis. 
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Davis was in the most literal sense of the word picturesque ; 
and he was becomingly aware of it. ‘Davis,’ says a gentleman 
who knew him well, ‘ was always fond of a grey if he could get 
one to suit him; I think he thought himself better looking on one.’ 
George III.’s choice was inspiration. Nature had dedicated him 
to scarlet and gold, and had given him the right colouring and 
complexion for scarlet. In the February number of ‘ Baily’s 
Magazine’ for 1867 a pleasant requiescat in pace article appeared 
upon Charles Davis. The writer (The Gentleman in Black’) 
had known the subject of his memoir well for many years, had 
ridden for several seasons with the Queen’s hounds, and all he 
says has the value which nearness and the habit of personal 
intercourse alone can give. This is what he says of Davis’s 
appearance :-—‘ He was very tall and thin, probably 6 ft. 1 in 
height, and only weighing 9 st. and a lb. or two. He was a good- 
looking man with a large handsome nose, and good dark eyes and 
eyebrows. The expression of his face was severe and serious, 
latterly with many lines about the mouth, unless when excited by 
- conversation on his favourite topics. When not officially dressed 
he had a very gentlemanly, almost aristocratic appearance, and 
always appeared to advantage amongst the frequenters of the 
stand at Ascot.’ 

Appearing to advantage in the stand at Ascot, or indeed any- 
where else, is eminently satisfactory. It also appears that he had 
‘the nobleman look’ which Pope instanced in Lord Peterborough. 
‘In plain clothes,’ says his biographer in ‘ Baily,’ ‘he looked like 
a peer of the realm.’ This is a pleasant tribute to the looks of the 
House of Lords, but it would probably be nearer the mark to say 
that all peers of the realm did not look like Davis. In externals, 
at all events, and indeed I think in character, Davis had the 
knack Mr. Emerson somewhere or other lays stress upon, of never 
reminding us of others. 

The glories of Royal Ascot, says his biographer, were very 
near his heart, although as far as the racing went, if ‘The Gen- 
tleman in Black’ is right, he can neither have amused himself 
nor others very much. ‘ He spoke,’ we are told, ‘of the old days 
at Ascot, when royalty was regular in its attendance, and when 
the aristocracy and beauty of England walked up and down the 
course between the races;’ ‘rather of the glories of the past, 
Lords Jersey and Verulam, the old Duke of York, of Zinganee, 
and the Colonel, and Mr. Petre’s Cadland, than of the present. 
Racing had in his mind become vulgarised and common,’ 
and so on, and so on. A little of this is all very well, but 
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Cadland and Zinganee and the aristocracy might get very tire- 
some. 

Davis kept his figure to the last, and was one of the few 
men whose legs were sufficiently straight and clean on the inside 
of the knee joint to wear becomingly the skin-tight leathers which 
were generally the fashion in his best days, and which have re- 
mained the fashion for the royal servants. In those days the 
hunt servants wore very much shorter and closer-fitting coats 
than they do now—hardly any skirt; the old yeoman pricker 
tunic pattern of coat was retained for very many years; and I 
remember when first I hunted with the Buckhounds, in ’79 I 


believe from Aldershot, thinking that Goodall’s rather short close 
coat and tight leathers gave a rather postiliony look. Whilst I 
was Master I lengthened the coats very much, both in the waist 
and in the skirts—a long coat seems to seat a man better on his 
horse, and it is certainly comfortable and more becoming to the 
average figure. At the same time, when I look at Mr. Davis in 
his short coat on Traverser I am inclined to think I made a mis- 
take. The slimness and youthfulness of his figure up to the very last 
were in great measure due to the simplicity of his life and the 
regularity of his habits. He was very moderate in eating and 
drinking. He liked a little wine, and accepted little presents of 
wine from his field, which he much appreciated. Dr. Croft tells 
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me he never remembers his having anything to drink at a meet 
or on the road home, nor would he allow his men to do so. 
Davis did not approve of ladies going out hunting with the 
Queen’s hounds. He made an exception in favour of a Miss 
Gilbert, ‘on account of her cheerful spirits and dashing riding ’— 
qualities which are apt to inspire a huntsman with suspicion 
rather than confidence—but especially on account of her Spartan 
endurance of long rides home at hounds’ pace, of which Davis 
himself was a great exponent. 

Davis was very particular about feeding regularly and punc- 
tually, and would allow no noise in the kennel. The whips were 
sent in before feeding time to prevent a note. He exercised his 
hounds all the year round, and went out himself with the young 
hounds four times a week, and with the old hounds twice a week. 
He took them chiefly into Windsor Park till July, by which time 
they were broken to fallow deer, and Davis used to go off to 
Newmarket to stay with his brother-in-law, Edwards, the King’s 
trainer and jockey. So far, I have not been able to find out any- 
thing about him at Newmarket. 

When the Druid visited the Ascot kennels in the sixties, just 
before Davis’s retirement, he was very much taken with the 
Rockwoods. Rockwood came of the old Goodwood sort which 
Davis declared lasted the longest. Rockwood himself ran right 
up in his sixth season. In colour, George Bartlett tells me, 
Davis preferred a good tan. George IV. liked a light-coloured 
hound, so that he could see them better, and wished him to 
stick to the Goodwood lemon-pye which for some years dis- 
tinguished the Royal pack. ‘ But,’ says Bartlett, ‘Davis wouldn’t 
have them,’ and Davis was the sort of man who had his way. 
For change of blood he went for choice to the Badminton, 
Belvoir, and Brocklesby kennels. But I am sorry myself that 
- the lemon-pye has been lost. 

Traverser was given to Davis by Lord Granville, and was one 
of the last horses he rode. Dr. Croft says that he made a noise, 
but that this mattered little, as at this time his men did all the 
fast work. A whistler of Traverser’s scope and quality, ridden 
by an artist of Davis’s weight and knowledge of the country, will 
always beat an average sound horse—at least, that is my ex- 
perience. Excepting Hermit, Davis rode all his horses in a single 
rein snaffle. ‘His hands,’ writes Dr. Croft to me, ‘were quite in 
the right place, and his horses seemed to take hold of him just 
sufficiently to keep him in his favourite position. I consider he 
rode with rather long stirrups, as his position when galloping was 
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standing.’ Somehow one never quite associates a single snafile 
with hands. In the picture of Davis and Columbine, he is stand- 
ing up in his stirrups. I am sorry to say he has his cap off, 
which I don’t like; and in a little loose engraving I have of him, 
cut out of the ‘Sporting Review,’ or some similar publication, 
after a picture by his brother, he is standing up to ‘ Hermit’ and 
going great guns. Once hounds are away and settled, I confess 
I like to see a long, thin-legged man sit right down in his saddle, 
even if he has not, like Mr. Varnish in ‘ Market Harborough,’ the 
air of playing a favourite instrument. The standing-up seat, 
with your horse moving like clockwork and going right into his 
bridle, is to my mind the seat for a critical time, when it is a 
matter of lifting hounds and taking them on to a holloa. But 
all agree that whatever Charles Davis did on a horse was right. 
You could not by all accounts get him out of drawing with his 
horse, your eye, or the circumstances. 

Some people invest every horse they ride with character and 
morals. I do myself, and although I have suffered some literally 
stunning disillusions i shall continue to do so. Davis had 
favourites, but, according to his biographer in ‘ Baily,’ spoke very 
little about his horses or their peculiarities. He accepted them 
as horses, and turned them to their best account. But having 
no sentimental prepossessions he had no prejudices. Sir Tatton 
Sykes would never look at anything over 15.2. The present 
Lord Lonsdale has fixed an arbitrary weight—a horse must scale 
10 cwt. as a minimum to carry him—but Davis told the ‘ Druid’ 
that he had been carried equally well by horses of all heights 
from 14.3 to 16.2, although as a long-legged man he liked a 16 
hands to 16.2 horse. He spoke most of Hermit’s performances, 
for instance, but mentioned an instance of his having been beaten 
on Hermit by a little roan mare, nothing more than a pony, 
belonging to a trainer called Dessy. ‘The Gentleman in Black’ 
was so carried away by Davis’s account of this animal and the 
persuasions of hér owner that he bought her. As he found she 
could only carry his boots, he only used her as a covert hack, and 
and [ dare say often wished he had never seen her. But he adds, 
with noble conviction: ‘She was the best horse I ever had, and 
Davis’s opinion of her merits was correct to the letter.’ I have 
heard it questioned whether Davis was a very good judge of a 
horse, but he certainly knew if they could go, and only rode and 
kept horses with mettle. 

I have before me Davis’s horse-book, giving an account of 
all horses purchased and sold for the use of the Royal Hunt 
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from 1825 to 1843. Now, the Master does all the buying and 
selling, and returns.the £ s. d. amount of horses purchased and 
sold in his quarterly account; but in those days a different 
system of accounts obtained, and it would appear that Davis did 
most of the buying and selling. Davis gave very good prices, 
from 801. to 150/., for hunt horses. He never kept horses he did 
not like, and looked on the first loss as the least. For instance, he 
must have made a pretty clean sweep when first he was appointed 
huntsman, as the proceeds of ‘useless’ horses sold in the mid- 
summer quarter of 1825 realised 310/. 12s. Like everybody else, 
Davis had his losses; but, on the whole, he appears to have been 
a good salesman. In 1841 he sold a horse called Adam Brock 
for 3151. He had bought him with two others—Troy and Hog- 
magog—in 1835, for 420/., of Anderson. It is true that Hog- 
magog had died incontinently, and that Troy was sold in 1836 for 
211. to some one in Bagshot. And now for Hermit, whom he con- 
sidered the stoutest and best hunter he ever had. Hermit was 
by an English horse out of an Arabian mare. Some would have 
it he was out of a ‘Trumpator’ mare, but, as a matter of fact, 
he was bred by Mr. Gates, of Brookwood Stumps, near Woking, 
froma white Arabian mare. The mare had carried a trumpeter 
in a dragoon regiment in india, and was brought to England with 
the regiment. Gates sent the mare to Grey Skim, who then stood 
at Petworth; so Davis was indebted to the Wyndhams for his 
favourite horse and for his favourite hound blood. 

Hermit was six years old when Davis bought him of Gates 
in 1832 for 150 guineas. I have before me the entry in his 
horse-book. The horse had been leading gallops for thorough- 
bred horses. Harry King rode him the first season with the 
buckhounds. He was a very wild horse at first, but King was a 
fine horseman with good hands, and soon got him right. The 
story is that on one occasion the field had been stopped by a canal 
somewhere in the Harrow country, and the hounds had got a 
great start over a fine country. Davis, probably aware of some 
danger ahead, bade Harry King try to stop them. By this time 
they were flying like pigeons over the grass more than a mile 
away. To his surprise—for Davis thought his hounds were very 
fast—he saw Hermit gaining on them; and Harry King ulti- 
mately stopped them, although I think they must have checked 
or dwelt. Anyhow, when King came back, Davis said to him that 
the horse seemed to go a fair pace, which King admitted, and 
from that time on King rode him no more. Davis rode him for 
mine seasons; he broke down through injuring his coffin bone 
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jumping down a deep place into a lane. His appearance is well 
known to most people who look at hunting engravings, from 
Sir F. Grant’s picture of Ascot Heath. 

Hermit shows a great deal of Arab—a lovely head and a bump 
on his forehead. He carried, as the dealers say, ‘two good ends,’ 
and was a beautifully coloured horse, with no thickness or 

muddle in his white and markings. Whena 
grey horse of that glorified rocking-horse 
type is as good as ‘ Hermit’ was, there 
is nothing to my mind so attractive 
or so becoming. Davis was quite 
aware of it. The ‘Druid’ noticed 
portraits of him on Hermit in 
nine positions when he went 
to see him at Ascot. 


HARRY KING 
ULTIMATELY STOPPED 
THEM 


Charles Davis’s horsemanship was as stainless as King 
Arthur’s morals. But I imagine his riding appealed to the head 
rather than the heart. As we have seen, the expression on his 
features was severe and serious, and I cannot help thinking that 
his riding to hounds may have been a little wanting in geniality— 
perfect in form and satisfying in result—but somehow wanting 
in that impalpable quality which makes riding over an intricate 
country with certain people so amusing. In a point-to-point 
steeplechase Jem Mason rode Lottery over a locked gate 5 ft. 6 in. 
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high off a newly-stoned road in preference to a hairy bullfinch 
at. the side. ‘I'll be hanged,’ he said to his friends when they 
were walking over the ground, ‘if I am going to scratch my face, 
for I am going to the opera to-night ;’ and Lottery jumped it 
like an antelope. There was no shadow of turning about Davis, 
but he would never have said that. Doubtless had it been a 
question of rescuing the Trump or the Miller he would have 
ridden over the gate, but he would have done it with the somewhat 
dismal zeal of a permanent official rather than the zest of a man 
of pleasure. I admit 5 ft. 6 in. high and the take off would make 
most people feel serious. 

Perhaps, too, Davis took himself a little seriously. The even 
and deserved prosperity of his career, his converse—almost iden- 
tity—with great personages, and the responsible authority of his 
position may easily have induced a certain semi-royal aloofness. 
Davis, I feel confident, was never in anything like a scrape him- 
self—this is of itself quite a misfortune—and I question whether 
he ever had much to do with the scrapes and shifts of others. 
Under the startling influence of gratitude, Tom Oliver once swore 
a great oath that he would fight up to his knees in blood for 
Jem Mason, who had won him 100/. with Trust-Me-Not, re- 
lieved him of the constant society of the bailiffs, and set him 
again on his rather unsteady legs. But I question whether any- 
body ever had occasion to enter into such savage covenants for 
Davis. We might have asked him to stand godfather to our 
firstborn or act as trustee to our marriage settlements—if in 
order—but we should not have written to him as Tom Oliver did 
to Mason, to say we were in short street and entertaining the 
sheriff of the county. Davis would not have known what to do. 
Trust-Me-Not, I am sorry to say, after distinguishing himself at 
Harlesden Green and one or two other meetings, broke Jem 
Mason’s leg at Derby. 

But I have already exceeded the space at my present dis- 
posal, and I must finish up. For some years before his actual 
resignation, failing health and increasing years had led to arrange- 
ments with King by which Davis only went out hunting and 
remained out for his own pleasure. But in 1866 he had a bad 
fall and hurt his leg, and at the end of that season he asked 
leave to retire and went to live at Sunninghill. He died there 
on October 26, 1867, of bronchitis, in his seventy-ninth year. 
Charles Davis left no family. 

‘Tl n’y a pas d’homme nécessaire,’ but within the possibilities 
of this unimpeachable aphorism it was manifest that his death had 
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made a gap, and that his life had made a quite particular impres- 
sion upon a considerable public. 

Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 

Vitabit Libitinam. 

Davis’s was a conspicuous career, many things conspicuously 

English had contributed to his renown. But the distinction of 
his looks and ways, the elegance of his seat, the scarlet and gold 
of his public duties, the bold serenity of his horsemanship are 
not of themselves enough to account for the vitality of his pres- 
tige and tradition. All these things we admire in horse- and 
hound-loving England—all these things will be associated with 
and ornament Charles Davis’s memory and profession. But there 
is something else of Charles Davis which I like to think lives to 
inspire and to encourage. There is the staidness of his private 
life; there is the conduct of responsible duties; there is the 


example he has left us of endeavour to provide things honest 
in the sight of all men. 


Vie. 


FINS . 


BY E. F. T. BENNETT 


Fins and wings, fish and birds, water and air, each of these pairs 
resembling the other, and so enabling us to study the more 
mysterious water creatures by what we can observe with greater 
ease in those that live in the air. Birds are heavy in the air, fish 
are light in the water; birds become light in the water and fish 
heavy in the air; and both pass through their own element in a 


way that is similar yet not the same. Fish use their tails and 
birds their wings as propellers, so when under water the diving 
bird flies with its wings, and when out of the water the flying fish 
floats on its great pectoral fins, and is driven forward by the force 
exerted by the tail before it left the water. 

A bird like the gull with slow wing strokes and its habit of 
sliding through the air with motionless wings helps us to 
understand the use that a trout makes of its pectoral and ventral 
fins. 

To raise itself from the ground a gull runs along first with 
uplifted wings, following up the impetus thus gained by powerful 
downward strokes, which quickly take it to a great height when 
its flight can be changed to floating on outspread wings. Sus- 
pended thus in the air it is really from the weight of its body 
gliding down an inclined plane often at great speed. This falling 
force is easily directed upward by altering the angle at which the 
wings are set, and thus the perfection of aérial navigation depend- 
ing on a heavy body and horizontal sails is attained. The tail 
though never used as a propeller is in constant use, acting either 
as a rudder or balance or as a powerful brake. 

The trout swims through the water with its tail. It does not. 
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use its horizontal fins as propellers, and when going at great speed 
the tail, actuated by the lateral movement of the backbone, is 
alone in action. 

The nearest approach that we can make to this movement is 
with a single oar at the stern of a boat, which closely imitates the 
zigzag course of the upper ray of the fish’s tail. A fan-like set 
of rays, the outer being the stiffer, while the inner ones are split 
into two about halfway, make an elastic framework over which 
is stretched that wonderful membrane that becomes at its edge 
so fine that it is almost as impalpable as the water itself. The 
whole structure from its tough beginning at the body to its 
broadened soft ending forms a very perfect propeller. 

It is in the horizontal fins that we see the likeness to wings, 
for the fish sets them to the different currents it is in, and rises 
and falls by their help, as the gull does when sailing in the air. 
A trout, however, can raise or lower itself in the water with no 
noticeable movement of fins or tail, and as it certainly does not 
depend upon an air-bladder to effect this, it must employ some 
other means. 

To answer any puzzling question in ‘natural history it is well 
to look for similar instances in other cases, and here we find the 
whale lowering its vast bulk through the water with ease, even 
after taking in gallons of air, which must make its body more 
buoyant. Now to do this it contracts its skin, and so lessens its 
bulk, becoming at once heavier for its size and able to sink. To 
raise itself its muscles are relaxed ; its bulk is again increased, and 
so it becomes lighter. The trout is a mass of muscles supported 
on a slight framework of bones, and as it floats when dead we 
may conclude that like the whale it has the power of contracting 
and expanding its body. When death relaxes its muscles the 
trout floats, and when alive it can so regulate their action that it 
is able to rise and fall without using fins or tail. 

In a stream, however, the fins are all in use, and though the 
unconscious contracting and expanding of its bulk may be going 
on, they are its chief aids to reach any desired position or object. 
The angler well knows the resistance that can be offered by them, 
and the fish takes advantage of every current, setting its fins and 
straining rod and tackle in every possible way. To appreciate 
fully their effective force the fact that the fish is about the same 
weight as the water should not be lost sight of. The back fin acts 
as a keel, and with the tail and anal fin helps to balance the fish, 
which, strange to say, is top-heavy in the water. We are so wise 
that we never would have thought of making such a creature, and 
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yet Nature points out to us in her quiet way how very little we 
know and how much we have to learn. 

There has been so much said on the subject of up and down 
stream fishing that straight across casting seems to be little 
practised. Yet for the angler naturalist this is the best of all 
ways to see what a trout does. The killing point is in a space a 
little above or below an imaginary line from the angler straight 
across stream. It is often impossible to approach a trout from 
below, and so it must be fished for either from above or from 
straight opposite. Of course, up-stream fishing is the most killing 
way to fish, on the whole; yet, in straight across, less line is 
shown to the fish than in up-stream fishing, and a single fly can 
be offered in the most natural way possible. The man who faces 
up-stream only must often be casting on water that is flowing 
from him; but, of course, the true up-stream man knows this, 
and turns his face down stream in such a case. With a back- 
ground favourable to the angler, cross-stream fishing is certainly 
the most interesting way of all; but a favourable background 
must be secured, even though kneeling in the water or lying flat 
on the bank has to be resorted to. 

With all conditions favourable, the angler can wade in and 
get quite close to the fish without causing alarm. In a stream 
near a rock or bank a trout is well on the feed, and with tail in 
constant action it keeps its place in midwater to an inch. A fleet 
of duns is passing over its head, and as it singles out its prey it 
rises by setting its pectorals and ventrals to the current, while the 
action of its tail quickens. The pace of the water carries the fish 
down stream as it pauses upright to take aim. The jaws open 
and close, and then all the outspread fins are laid flat and the 
downward header is taken, often at an angle to the upward rise. 
To the down-stream fisherman this header is the rise, but the up- 
stream and cross-stream men tighten their lines the instant that 
the fly is taken, for they can see what the other seldom can. 

In quite still water trout cruise about, fanning their tails and 
fins, and taking the flies without any fuss. When a party are so 
occupied, the dry fly, if well put on the water, is confidently 
approached, the jaws move, and the fish as he proceeds to lower 
himself is surprised to find that his freedom is gone. A wild rush 
is made, and the fight begins. In such still water every fin can 
be studied, and as the fish cannot get help from currents, his 


. resistance is more deliberate, and it often takes a Jong time to tire 


him out. A favourite way to try to escape is by swimming slowly 
along, followed by a rush and spring out of the water. This 
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violent exertion soon ends in defeat, and the trout with side up is 
landed. 

A trout has eight fins—the pectorais and ventrals, the anal, 
caudal, adipose, and dorsal. The first four act more or less 
horizontally, although this is not the only motion they are capable 
of. The remaining four are set vertically, and acting with the 
others complete the wonderful balancing and motive esata of 
the fish. 

In sharp turnings the lateral action of the backbone shows 
how the driving force is communicated to the tail, and when extra 
power of stroke is wanted the anal fin and after part of the body 
really constitute the propeller. The adipose fin is too pliant to 
be of service, but in the pike we find this and the dorsal repre- 
sented by one large fin set near the tail, and forming with the anal 
and tail, or caudal fin, a propeller which gives the pike the power 
of making a quicker sudden rush than any other fresh-water fish. 
The long shape of the body, too, is well suited for the dart-like 
flight through the water to which this fish trusts for safety and 
the capture of its prey. The pectoral and ventral fins are used 
especially in backing water, and the fish can disappear quietly in 
a ghost-like way by their help. The rush of this fish, whether it 
be from fright or when a bait tempts it from its lair, is a thing to 
see and remember. 

The pike has seven fins—the single dorsal, caudal, and anal 
making on occasion a splendid propeller. The four others, besides 
being used for backing water, seem to suggest almost walking 
power, and are used for slow backward and forward progression 
in the water. 

We see that in the water fish have little weight, and the 
frightened flying fish, shot out of the water by the action of its 
tail, becomes in the air a heavy projectile. Its great pectorals are 
spread, and its leap lasts as long as the forward force is greater 
than the force of gravity. So it does not fly as a bird flies, but 
floats through the air like a trout in the stream. This wonderful 
leap, which for convenience we may call flight, has a disappointing 
finish, for it ends in an awkward fall, which shows plainly how 
unlike true wings even these great fins are. The sailing of a gull 
on different planes of air helps us to understand the sailing of a 
trout in different currents of water, and so we see that fins and 
wings are near relations. The great fins of a flying fish are set 
high as in a bird, and consequently, although top-heavy under 
water, this wonderful fish’s centre of gravity i is lowered the instant 
it leaves the water. 
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Both air and water have weight, and the same creature may 
be said to be heavy or light according to the element it happens 
to be in at the time. The diving bird becomes light and flies with 
its wings under water, and the flying fish becomes heavy and 
floats on its great fins through the air. 

Wings for the air, fins for the water, and their action remains 
the same when the wings are used under water or the fins in the 
air. 

The article on dry-fly-fishing in the March number of the 
BADMINTON MaGazIne shows that there is a great deal more in 
fishing than in merely catching fish, and indeed there is so much 
more that if, like old Izaak, we could be content with a brace or 
two of fish, we would have time to notice what Nature is doing 
always day and night, and so add to the delights of our sport. 

Who shall say that training a pair of clever setters in February 
with no gun in hand is not as good sport as shooting birds over 
them in September? So a brace of trout taken with the dry fly 
out of a clear, basin-like pool after two hours’ work may have 
given more true sport than the three dozen when the river was 
in flood, caught very possibly with a worm. Still, worm-fishing 
is good fun to many, and good sport too. But sport is sport, and 
means perhaps above all things fair play to man and beast and 
bird and fish. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


I cannot, of course, pass over a Royal victory in the Derby 
without comment; and yet what is to be said about it that has 
not been said already? It was a memorable scene, and nothing 
could have been more worthy of a Prince than some remarks he 
made when on a kindly mission to the East End on the Saturday 
after the race. I am glad to make record here of the words 
spoken :—‘ It is always a matter of satisfaction to an Englishman 
to succeed, if possible, in anything he undertakes, and to have 
won the Derby with a horse bred by myself was very gratifying 
to me. But, gratifying as that was, the enthusiasm and kind 
feeling displayed on the occasion surpass, to me, even the 
pleasure and gratification of having won the Derby.’ A better 
and more exciting race than that between Persimmon and St. 
Frusquin was never seen, and it was doubtless that which stirred 
the multitude at Epsom on June 3 so keenly. Had the horse 
won in a canter by any number of lengths, I do not think the 
cheers would have been so tumultuous. The best of it all is, 
from the point of view of pure sport, that the desperate struggle 
in the Derby will merely add to the deep interest of the next race 
in which the pair meet, if happily all goes well with them. It 
was vastly in favour of Persimmon that he had been specially 
prepared for the Derby, whereas St. Frusquin had been trained 
for a race—and had won it—as early as April 15. Exactly a 
fortnight later, on the 29th, he was again brought out to win 
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| the Two Thousand Guineas, and there was an idea of running 
H him yet once more, for the Newmarket Stakes, on May 13; but 
i when the time approached he was withdrawn, because the going 
1 was so cruelly hard; for, as Mr. Leopold de Rothschild observed 


to me, though St. Frusquin would assuredly have won without 
effort, a gallop on the course in the condition it then was would 


very probably have jarred the colt and detracted from his chance 
for the Derby. 


Persimmon, therefore, had the advantage of freshness. He 
was trained entirely for the Derby, growing fitter and fitter day 
by day without being called upon to race in earnest. Easily as St. 
Frusquin won at Newmarket, especially the first event, the Column 
Produce Stakes, a race isa race. We talk about an apparently 
effortless victory as ‘a mere exercise canter for the horse ’—that is 
a phrase often heard—but a race doubtless takes something out 
of an animal: he cannot be kept at the top of his condition for a 
couple of months ; and I am inclined to believe that the advantage 
of freshness just referred to meant quite the neck by which St. 
Frusquin was defeated. This is my opinion, and let me add it is 
entirely a matter of opinion. Experts will differ about it, and no 
doubt some will even maintain that St. Frusquin’s races ‘ opened 
his eyes,’ as the saying goes, and did him more good than harm. 
I do not think this. There can be no doubt that he ran far 
better in the Column Produce Stakes than he did in the Two 
Thousand, and it is very likely that this latter race took a good 
deal out of him. Would he have run better in the Derby had he 
been eased from the 15th to the end of April, and then worked 
uninterruptedly with a view to Epsom? That is a question of 
the past ; the question of the future is what will happen when next 
he and Persimmon meet, and perhaps they will do so within a 
few hours of the appearance of these lines—necessarily written 
within a week of the Derby day. 


Persimmon is the bigger horse ; he matured later—so far, that 
is to say, as a three-year-old can be said to have come to maturity ; 
1 ii for that he is in truth a long way from it is proved by the weight- 
i for-age scale which makes a three-year-old 20 lb. behind a five- 
a year-old over the Derby course at Derby time: if ‘Derby time’ 
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were June 1, it would be 20 lb.; if the day before, 23 lb. It may 
perhaps be inferred, therefore, that there is more scope for im- 
provement in him than in St. Frusquin. Thus believers in 
Persimmon, when next he and St. Frusquin meet, will base their 
confidence on the notion that he has ‘come on’; believers in St. 
Frusquin will hold that he was possibly a little overdone at 
Epsom, and that when really fresh and well he will wipe out the 
neck defeat and discount the improvement. If, however, the two 
are to run in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes on the 2nd (a point 
that will be settled before these Notes appear), it is difficult to see 
how St. Frusquin is to acquire freshness ; and over the flat Leger 
course, if they wait till September 9, Persimmon’s length of stride 
will be in his favour—more so, I fancy, than it would be up the 
Bunbury Mile hill at Newmarket. There is not much time to let 
St. Frusquin down between Derby and Newmarket July. But if 
he and Persimmon meet in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, what 
will Regret do with 12 Ib. the best of the weights? Men who are 
interested in the Turf will have discussed this question at length 
before my Notes reach them. "We can only hope that all three 
will run, and that they will do so when they are acknowledged to 
be so fit and well that no excuse is possible. 


I fancy it is not generally known that Sir Walter Scott played 
golf. My friend, Mr. Hedley Peek, however, lately came across 
the following letter, addressed by the great novelist to a Mr. John 
Cundell, of Hope Street, Leith, author of the ‘ Historical Sketch 
of the Game of Golf,’ the volume to which Sir Walter refers. Mr. 
Peek’s informant, I should add, was the grandson of the recipient 
of this letter. 

‘Sir,—I should esteem myself happy if I could add anything 
to the elaborate account of the game of golf which you were so 
good as to transmit me, as I am still an admirer of that manly 
exercise, which in former days I occasionally practised. I fear, 
however, that the activity of other gentlemen has anticipated any 
remarks which I can offer, especially as I have no books by me at 
present. The following particulars I mention merely to show 
that I have not neglected the wish of the gentlemen golfers. I 
should doubt much the assertion that the word “golf” is derived 
from the verb “to gowff” or strike hard—on the contrary, I 
conceive the verb itself is derived from the game, and that “ to 
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gowff”’ is to strike sharp and strong as in that amusement. If I 
were to hazard a conjecture, I should think the name golf is 
derived from the same Teutonic expression from which the 
Germans have “ Colb,” a club, and the Low-Dutch “ Kolff,” which 
comes very near the sound of “golf.” The exchange of the labial 
letter 6 for /f is a very common transformation. If I am right, 
the game of Golf will just signify the game of the Club. I have 
visited the Old House, No. 77 Canongate, and I see the scutcheon 
with the arms still in high preservation; but it appears to 
me that they are not older than the 17th century. There is 
a Latin inscription, mentioning that Adam Paterson was the 
name of the successful heroe in the game described as proper to 
Scotchmen. I would have taken a copy of it, but my doing so 
attracted rather too much attention. It would be easy for any 
expert plasterer to take a cast both of the arms and inscription to 
ornament your club-room ; it is really a curious memorial of the 
high cstimation in which this game was formerly held. I fear, 
Sir, the Club will think me very unworthy of their attention, but 
if anything else should occur in the course of my reading I will 
not fail to send it to you. Iam, with best wishes for the sport 
of the “ Gowff Club” in the field, and their conviviality in the 
club-room, very much your and their obedient servant, 
‘WALTER Scott. 


‘I should have said that from the Inscription it appears that 
Paterson gained as much money at a game of gowff as built his 
house. There is no mention of the King having played either 
with or against him.’ 

Edin., 9 June, 1824. 


The pleasure of country life is enormously enhanced if one 
knows something of the birds which throng the hedgerows, fields, 
and woods ; and the ignorance of the average man on this subject 
is really remarkable. I need not have limited the observation by 
speaking of country life, for innumerable birds are also inhabi- 
tants of towns. Few people realise how many species and 
varieties are to be found, for instance, in the London parks, and a » 
thoroughly knowledgeable article on the subject would make 
delightful reading to a multitude of bird-lovers. I am ashamed 
of my own poverty of information about birds, and am en- 
deavouring to correct the deficiency by means of an excellent 
book published by Messrs. Cassell, ‘ British Birds’ Nests: How, 
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When, and Where to Find and Identify Them,’ by Mr. R. Kear- 
ton, illustrated by admirable photographs taken by the author’s 
brother, Mr. C. Kearton. No attempt is made at picturesque detail. 
Each of the birds included is dealt with briefly under classified 
heads: ‘ Description of Parent Birds,’ ‘Situation and Locality’ 
(of nests), ‘ Materials,’ ‘Eggs,’ ‘Time,’ ‘Remarks.’ As for some 
birds, such as the sparrow, it would be almost easier to say 
where they do not nest than to give a list of places where they 
do. So far as it goes the book is worthy of all praise; but, of 
course, one would like more anecdotes, and something more than 
the bare recital of the birds’ make and shape. Mr. Kearton, 
however, enables his careful readers to identify the birds he 
describes, and this is much. To author and illustrator the pro- 
duction of the book has been a labour of love. Mr. R. Kearton 
seems to have thought nothing of sitting out all night to watch 
some bird or nest that had interested him, and his brother on 
at least one occasion had to take a photograph standing in a river 
waist-deep, with the swirling water nearly reaching his camera. 
Descents of cliffs and so forth were also frequently dangerous 
in the extreme; but the results obtained were worth the risk 


and trouble, and one can scarcely say more in praise of the 
volume. 


‘G. R. M.’ kindly sends me this most extraordinary anecdote :— 
‘Reading the article on “ Hawking” in India, and the curious 
accidents in the Notes at the end of the May number of the 
BapMINTON MAGAZINE, reminded me of the pleasant days we used 
to have out hawking with Colonel Sam Fisher, the Commandant 
of the 15th Bengal Irregular Cavalry, in pre-Mutiny days in the 
Punjab, and of a most curious result of a second fall which once 
happened to him. Sam Fisher began his army career in the 3rd 
Light Dragoons, in which regiment he served in Afghanistan, 
under General Pollock, in 1842 ; he was subsequently transferred 
with an unattached majority to the Bengal Irregular Cavalry, 
and at the time I knew him, 1854-56, he commanded the 15th 
Regiment, stationed near Lahore. He was the beau-ideal of a 
cavalry leader, of grand appearance, about six feet high, weighing 
under twelve stone, a fine rider, good shot, and with a stud of 
some dozen Arabs, and a similar number of hawks, was always 
eager for a few days in camp, to hunt the mighty boar or hawk, 
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deer and obara, which were plentiful in those days within a— 
few miles of the capital of the Punjab. He was as hospitable 
as he was jovial, and, whenever getting up a party for camp, 
used to send round to the various regiments and batteries to 
ask any of us who liked to join—let him know how many to 
expect, and he would provide the commissariat and a mess tent : 
each man taking his own camp equipage, liquor, &c., camp 
fashion, as in the good old days of John Company. 


‘The ground was bad for riding, and this, added to the 
necessity of keeping the eyes constantly fixed on the hawks, 
accounted for numerous falls; and Sam Fisher one day in 
a run fell heavily on his head, with the result that he almost 
entirely lost his memory. He had no bones broken, but he could 
not remember current events: for instance, though it was during 
the first winter in the Crimea, and our thoughts and conversation 
daily led to some discussion about the siege of Sebastopol, he 
couldn’t remember a single thing about it. Well, we got him ona 
charpoy (native bed), and kept him quiet about a couple of hours, 
till the sun grew less powerful. We then thought it advisable to 
make for his bungalow, some eight miles off, and to find a doctor. 
Fisher insisted on riding his pony home, and J. Y. W. (a brother 
officer) and I rode with him. When we started his “ knowledge 
box” was all wrong. Before we had gone far it began to get 
dusk, so much so that Fisher did not see a heap of “ kunkur” 
(metal for repairing purposes) on the side of the road, and his 
pony fell with him over it. He got up, a bit shaken, but with his 
full memory back again, and we had the satisfaction of leaving 
him at his bungalow “quite fit.” That was a wonderful mode 
of recovery from a severe brain shaking. Poor Sam Fisher, I 
regret to add, was murdered by the mutineers in Oude in 1857.’ 


There are, I suspect, readers to Whom a menu is not altogether 
uninteresting, and it may gratify them to know how the Royal 
owner of the Derby winner regaled his guests on the evening of 
the great event. Here is a facsimile : 
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Tortue Clair. 
Consomme a la d'Orléans. 


Petites Truites au Bleu 4 la Bordelaise. 
Madeiva, 1820 Filets de Soles froids 4 la Russe. 


Cételettes de Volailles a la Clamart. 
Marcobrunner, Chauds-froids de Cailles 4 la Lucullus. 


Turtle Punch. 


Hanches de Venaison de Sandringham, 
Sauce Aigre Douce 


Jambons de York Péelé au Champagne 


Chateau Margaux. 
1875. Sorbets a la Malltaise 


Poussins rétis au Cressoh 
| Moet et Chandon, Ortolans rétis sur Canapes. 
2 1880. Salades de Romaine a la Francaise 


3 Asperges en Branches, Sauce Mousseuse 
| Still Sillery, 1846. Croutes aux Péches a la Parisienne. 
% Petits Soufflés Glacés 4 la Princesse: 
a Gradins de Patisseries Assorties. 

Chambertin, 1875. 

en Casquettes a la Jockey Club. 


Brouettés Garnies de Glacés variés. 
Gauffrettes. 
Royal Tawny Port (50 years old). 
Royal White Port ,, 
Sherry, George 1V 
Magnums Chateau Layit., 1861, 
Brandy, 1848. 
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Persimmon, designed by Messrs. Ortner and Houle, was shown 
with Watts in the Prince’s colours, and these cannot be indicated 
here. 


Up to the time of writing the cricket season has been a 
strange one. To begin with, the bat seemed to be having all the 
best of it. ‘Centuries,’ in the slang of the day, were common, 
and some of the averages, notably Abel’s, very remarkable. But 
by degrees things altered. It was noted one morning that on the 
previous day twenty-three wickets had fallen for two hundred 
runs—at the rate of eight and a fraction per wicket; and then 
one afternoon occurred the collapse of the Australians, which 
will, I suppose, always be quoted when cricket curiosities are 
under discussion. The Australians had done so particularly well 
hitherto that the getting rid of them for eighteen runs was an 
amazing incident. Pougher’s record—three overs, no runs, five 
wickets—is, if my memory serves, not only unprecedented, but 
unapproached in first-class cricket ; though, let it be added, good 
judges who were present at the match tell me that J. T. Hearne’s 
bowling was certainly no less admirable. It is doubtful whether 
a stronger team of batsmen has ever come from Australia than 
that which is now here. Their weakest point is wicket-keeping : 
Blackham is not easily to be replaced. Their fielding is espe- 
cially smart, the way in which they return the ball being a lesson 
to cricketers in general. 
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